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FTXHE principal financial event of the week was the notice of the 
Treasury, issued on Thursday, to the holders of United States 5 per 


cent. bonds, on which the Government option to pay has already ma- 
tured. This notice was (1) that all the coupon 5 per cents, in amount 
$120,000,000, would be paid on August 12, provided the holders of them 
did not apply before July 1 for their extension at the rate of 3} percent. 
annual interest ; and (2) that of the $325,000,000 registered 5 per cents 
the Treasury would permit the extension at 3} per cent. of only $250,- 
000,000, provided application was made for such extension before July 1; 
the remaining $75,000,000 will not be extended on any terms, but will be 
paid from time to time out of the surplus revenues of the Treasury. This 
management of the 5 per cent. debt promises to be fully as successful as 
that which has reduced the interest on the 6 per cent. bonds. Ait last 
accounts less than $25,000,000 of the 6 per cents remain unextended at 
3¢ per cent., and the time for extension in this country has been put for- 
ward to May 20 to place holders of these bonds on the same footing as 
foreign holders ; and it is now doubtful if the Treasury will be obliged 
to pay cash for more than $10,000,000 of the 6’s. Already about a third 
of the holders of registered 5 per cents have applied for extension at 
3) per cent. ; and probably long before the day fixed the entire $250,- 
Altogether it 
must be said that the management of the public debt since the present 
Administration came in has been brilliant ; and there is every reason to 


000,000 of registered 5’s will be renewed at 3} per cent. 


believe that before Congress meets, the interest will have been reduced 
to 3} per cent. on all of the $650,000,000 of 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, 
which, in round numbers, were outstanding when the last Congress ad- 
journed—less, of course, the amount of the debt which the Treasury 
intends to pay absolutely, principal and interest. 


This very successful action of the Treasury has advanced the public 
credit in the markets of the world to much the highest point ever attained, 
the 4's having risen to 117%. Its effect on business has been whole- 
some, and on speculation at the Stock Exchange enlivening, the latter 
for the reason that the Treasury has been committed to applying at 
least $75,000,000 of the surplus revenues of the Government, which for 
the most part are already in the Treasury, to the purchase of bonds. This 
money, added to the already swollen volume of the currency, naturally sti- 
mulates speculation. Early in the week foreign exchange rates further 
advanced to near the gold-exporting point, for exceptional reasons, since 
modified, so that it is not now believed that any considerable part of the 
$30,000,000 of specie imported since January will be returned to Europe 
this season. The New York banks are gaining steadily in reserve, and 
the rates for loans have fallen to 2 to 3 per cent. The volume of mer- 
cantile business is larger than a year ago, as measured by Clearing- 
House payments. Railroad traffic is better than was expected, and is 
larger than a year ago. Immigration never approached in numbers the 
present movement. Silver bullion in London fell during the week to 
51}d@. per ounce, and the bullion in the “buzzard dollar’ was worth at 
the close of the week $0.8681. 





The resignations of Senators Conkling and Platt were presented on 
Monday in the Senate, and on Tuesday they published the letter containing 
their reasons, addressed to Governor Cornell. 
President made certain nominations, involving certain removals, which 
were not called for by the good of the service; that one of the nomina- 
tions was that of Mr. Robertson to “the great office of Collector of the 
Port of New York,” as a “reward for making the nomination of Gene- 
ral Garfield possible”; that these Senators had no idea that any such 


The reasons are that the 


nominations were going to be made; that they thought them “ unw 
and wrong”; that they wrote the President a private letter, signed by 


him not to make them ; 


themselves and Messrs. Arthur and James, asking 
ild withdraw them, 


that they expected that on receiving it he wor 
disappointed, but bore their disappointment with patience and dignity 
and in silence; that remonstrances against the nominations were sen 
from leading mercantile firms in New York, and from sixty of the ei 

one Republican Assemblymen ; that when the President then withdrew 
all the nominations except Robertson's his design was to “ control th 
action of Senators touching matters committed by the Constitution 
the Senate and the Senate exclusively ’’; that they were thus confront 
by the question whether they would surrender their “ plain and sw 
duty ” or be assigned the position of “disloyalty to an Administration 
which they had helped to bring in”; but they knew of no theory of any 
party which exacted such submission, and they lay down the doctrine 
that “although party service may be fairly considered in making selec- 
tions of public officers, it can hardly be maintained that the Senate is 
bound to remove without cause incumbents merely to make places 
President or a member of his 


Cabinet, wishes to repay for being recreant to others and set 


those whom any individual, even the 
viceable to 
him.” They quote the President's civil-service reform utteranc« 
inaugural message, and twit him with his inconsistency; mak 
attack on Mr. Robertson for his refusal to abide by the unit rule at 
Chicago; expatiate solemnly on the responsibility of Senators to 
State and their obligation to defy Executive menace, disfavor, or in- 
ducement, and conclude by resigning, in order to see what the Legis 


lature thinks of their conduct. 


There can be no doubt that their arguments against the re 
Mr. Merritt and the nomination of Mr. Robertson, in so far as they are 
based on the good of the service and on the President's civil-service- 
reform professions, are all sound, and coming from any other quartei 
would be very effective. Coming from Messrs. Conkling and Platt, 
they are very like exhortations to honest industry addressed to a crowd 
on the street by faro-bankers whose rooms have just been closed by 
the police. But at best they contain nothing to prepare anybody for 
the resignation of their seats, so that the announcement of their inten- 
tion has all the effect of a ludicrous surprise. They are not, on any 
theory of the Constitution or of party fealty, responsible for the Presi- 


dent’s nominations, or even for the action of the Senate on them 


They are responsible simply for their own votes and arguments on th 
motion to confirm. The theory that a Senator must resign and appeal 
] 


to his Legislature if he cannot get the President or a majority of his 
colleagues to agree with him about a nomination of which he highly 


disapproves, would, if generally adopted, make the transaction of busi- 


ness in the Senate impossible. That Senator Conkling should resort to 
such a mode of expressing his chagrin, and compel Mr. Platt to join in 
oo 


aa ¢ 
ua lO Nave 


it, is simply another exhibition of the childishness which is s 
of Mr. Garfield’s unanswered, and 


saw him (Mr. Garfield) 


an invitation 
sent him to his room in anguish because he 


Persons of this temper ar 


caused him to leave 


riding in a carriage with Mr. Schurz. 

not fit for public life. The proper sphere for them is a monastery, o1 
some solitary pursuit like metaphysics or sheep-herding. Mr. Conkling 
has, however, the satisfaction of knowing that he has made a genuine 
a he 
newspapers gave from two to three pages to it, while declaring vigor- 
ously that it was of 
of the Hera/d who writes the 
President thinks it, however, one of the great events of the age and 


sensation, and of course some of the triumph comes to Mr. Platt. 


10 sort of consequence. The “ occasional corre- 


spondent = bl ickguard attacks on the 
sees among its probable consequences the resignation of the whole 
Sees among its prodabie Consequences Lhe esipn ne wh 


Cabinet and “a new deal.”” But then the struggle over Mahone was 


the greatest event of the age, and put the 
the Conkling sensation will in a few days excite 


very existence of the Gov- 
ernment in peril, and 
a smile, as the Mahone sensation does. 


What will happen at Albany it is hard to tell. The “ half-breeds’ 


are represented by the Stalwart correspondents as “frightened out of 
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Their aspect, in fact, was 
» great public calamity had 
their 


g salutes of one 


ied to sense of the 


hundred 


and in a panic-stricken manner. 


‘bombast ”’ that has hitherto characterized 


ike all manner of threats. They have a substan- 


Senate, which is already committed in favor of 
nd, by a quick adjournment on Monday, be- 


‘ould notify them of the vacancies, staved off the 


} 


llowing a fortnight for the cooling of the 


Conkling’s covf, and as the Conklingites can 


week, thus 


ent caused by 
count on sixty of the Assembly Republicans, they ask significantly 
additional votes needed are coming from. 


the twenty-one They 


may, if worse comes to worst, refuse to go into caucus. This would 


bring 


with the Democrats, who it is supposed have more interest in break- 


about a deadlock and leave the decision between the two factions 


sup the Conkling machine than in defeating the “ half-breeds.” A 
Tuesday night, but is reported to have been 
The ( ne th 


;s endorsement of the Senators’ action, which is, of course, all 


ikling caucus was held 


limly attended. ing certain is that anything like a 
mou 
ould have vindicated it, is 


out of the question. To appeal to your 


tituents and then be compelled to enter the lists and drum up sup- 
rt, and get a vindication only after the most arduous struggle for it, is 
ry anti-climax. Conkling’s success, after the exciting contest that 
; imminent, would put the finishing touch to a comedy to which 

t might give a tragic or at least a didactic turn. Platt’s course 
iggestive commentary upon the story current at the time of his elec- 
that he h 


ui broken with Conkling and was about to set up for him- 


before taking himself off made no secret of his feel- 

ght of the severity of the defeat with which he was 

of the bitterness of his resentment. He dic- 

1 or ins] the President in the New York 

HTerald, accusing him of having invited him (Conkling) to Mentor, 
' 


1O aSK 


t 


red ; age attack on 
his advice, and of pretending that he would take it, and 
of having promised the Treasury to Mr. L. P. Morton in return for 
liberal donations to the campaign funds, and having then tried to put 
him off with the Navy Department. The letters, which are said to have 
been put into shape by the estimable Gorham, are excellent specimens of 
the lowest order of savage vituperation, and contain, in the way of asser- 
tion, much that is notoriously untrue, and more that looks very impro- 
bable. The account of an evening spent by Conkling at Mr. Garfield’s 

use at Mentor, which must from its nature have been supplied by 
Conkling himself, if it has | 


ered a not unjust punishment for 


urt Mr. Garfield’s feelings, must be consid- 
having brought such a turbulent, ill- 
conditioned person as the New York Senator under his roof. To pass 
an evening with him in a bad humor, with his vanity all on fire, and no 
train to take him away till late at night, must have been an ordeal such 


one 15 


rarely called on to endure in peaceable social or political 


If we were to have no relief from the spoils system, the substitution 
of a man like Jude 


uld 


Robertson for a man like Mr. Conkling as Boss 


nT eo e  e 
lf, be a considerable gain. 


or less endurable and 


, OF Its 


There could not be a worse 
more charlatanic Boss than the latter. But we 

>not without hopes that although the authors of the rumpus may 
not have intended or expected it, the spoils system will receive serious 
damage from it, inasmuch as it affords a triumphant demonstration of 
the 


impossibility of restoring “ harmony ” through office-jobbing, and it 


must he Ip to open 
posing that, as the country and the governmental machine grow, any sys- 


the eyes of the whole people to the folly of sup- 
tem can be maintained which takes up most of the President’s time in 
distributing patronage, and threatens “war” between the Executive and 
the Senate and an arrec: vf the public business, every time a Senator is 
If we 
could only witness the late proceedings from afar, how odd they 


would look! 


dissatistied with the nomination of a postmaster or collector. 


Fancy the British press and nation and the House of 
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Commons absorbed for months, to the neglect of all other business, in 
a row between Gladstone and John Bright over the collectorship of 
Liverpool, or the French Chambers brought to a deadlock owing to 
a difference between Grévy and Gambetta about the sub-prefecture 
of the Seine-Inférieure. 


Postmaster James did not, as some seemed to expect, follow Mr. 
Conkling’s lead in resigning ; neither did Vice-President Arthur, though 
both united in the Conkling-Platt request that the President would 
withdraw Judge Robertson’s nomination. In either case the act would 
been more than in the case of the two Senators 
New York. Mr. James could very well join in the pro- 
test against Collector Merritt’s removal, which, except for its intima- 
tion that the signers ought to have been informed of the Presi- 
dent’s purpose, might have emanated from the Civil-Service Reform 
itself. “We do not believe that the interests of the 
public service will be promoted by removing the present Collec- 


have reasonable 


from 


Association 
tor and putting Mr. Robertson in his stead. Our opinion is quite 
the reverse, and we believe no political advantage can be gained 
for either the Republican party or its principles. No in- 
dividual has claims or obligations which should be liquidated in 
such a mode.” This is perfectly true, and has the air of being dis- 
interested, as Mr. Conkling meant it should have; and Mr. James 
did no more than his duty as a member of the Administration in lay- 
ing the remonstrance before the President. When the second stage of 
the contest was reached, his duty as a Cabinet officer to stand up for 
the President’s prerogative was equally clear, and it would have re- 
quired enormous skill in political dialectics to frame an excuse for re- 
signing. It may not be superfluous to point out what a real calamity 
hzs retirement would have been, in the midst of his vigorous assault on 
corruption in his own department; whereas, who can name any good 
cause or public policy that will be injured by Conkling’s lapsing into 
utter obscurity and silence for the rest of his days ? 





Mr. Stanley Matthews has been confirmed for the Justiceship of the 
Supreme Court by a majority of one, after an adverse report by the 
Committee. This is not a very flattering result for a candidate who 
has himself been a member of the Senate, and aspires to an office which 
calls for so much public confidence as a place on the Supreme Bench. 
It has, too, if report speaks truly, been reached after an amount of 
lobbying on the part of Mr. Matthews himself which was, to say the 
least, hardly becoming, though we are loath to believe that he was as- 
sisted by Jay Gould and some other managers of railroad corporations. 
It would, however, be unfair to infer Mr. Matthews’s career on the 
bench from his defects at the bar. Nobody denies that he is an able 
lawyer, and many men against whom worse charges have been brought 
than any made against him have made very respectable judges. But 
they found on the bench, as he will probably find, that confidence was 
a plant of slow growth. 


Dorsey’s Star-route operations in Oregon were exposed last week 
owing to a suit brought against him by one of his confederates for 
compensation for services rendered in carrying out the frauds. This 
confederate allowed Dorsey’s letters to be published in which he gave 
instructions for the concoction of the frauds from the very beginning, 
such as directions to have applications from the inhabitants of new 
postal routes and the expediting of old ones sent in a variety of hand- 
writing, and to have such and such contracts, containing such and such 
bids, forwarded to Washington, and so on. The confederate has now, 
it is reported, settled with him and surrendered the incriminating letters 
to him before the Postmaster-General could get hold of them ; but it is 
said, and we hope truly, that certified copies are in existence which will 
be useful in bringing this statesman to justice. Another exposure of 
him has just been made in Arkansas, where he has been engaged, it is 
alleged, in getting up fraudulent contractors’ bonds, and is also accused 
of forging his brother-in-law’s name. If he can be prosecuted to con- 
viction it will do something to stop the practice to which both parties of 
late have betaken themselves, #.¢., of trying which could put the most un- 
scrupulous men in charge of their canvasses, One leading Republican 
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Rascal lately remarked that it would not have done to send any one out 
to “carry Indiana” who was “ loaded up with the Ten Commandments.” 
If Dorsey should get into the penitentiary we should probably next time 
have a reputable secretary of the Republican National Committee. 


The Brooklyn Young Republican Club is the result of a reorganiza- 
tion of a campaign association formed last fall, which believes that 
there is work enough for a permanent body having the political aims of 
the Club. These are mainly of a local character, though in general the 
Club will endeavor “to resist and expose corruption and promote re- 
form in national, State, and municipal affairs.” Civii-service reform in 
the city government of Brooklyn is, however, its chief object ; and to 
that end it proposes “to arouse public interest in the conduct of our 
municipal government and make efficient public criticism upon it” ; 
and a large part of its work will be to collect and publish information 
as to the “record” and capacity of local nominees, to watch the ac- 
tions of officials, and “ to disseminate information as to primaries and 
caucuses.” The members “utterly disclaim any sympathy with the 
current supercilious expressions of contempt for political positions and 
political work,” and intend to use, so far as they may, “ the ordinary 
party machinery.” Nevertheless they will “ask no office for them- 
selves,” and only insist that candidates shall suit their views as to cha- 
racter and capacity. 
work of this kind in Brooklyn, and, as both parties are about equally 
responsible for the condition of affairs there, it would have been wise, 
perhaps, to have invoked whatever assistance young Democrats in favor 
of good government might be willing to contribute. There is nothing 
beyond a shibboleth or two in the Club’s constitution as it now stands 
to exclude their co-operation. 


A great deal of energy can be expended upon 





The Cincinnati Commercial has reached what we trust is the end of 
its career as a silver prophet by giving up the Monetary Conference as 
a failure, and advising the President “to recommend Congress to stop 
the coinage of silver dollars when the sum struck reaches $100,000,000,”’ 
and to keep the Mint “ fully employed on small gold.” _It appears that 
its failure as a silver prophet is, however, the fault of England, Ger- 
many, and France. They would not take the advice of the Western 
sages, who “told them in 1878 that they should follow our example, 
and remove the artificial discrimination against silver,” and now the 
Commercial proposes to leave them to their folly. He is not the first 
prophet who has been brought to grief by the perversity of events. 





The French operations in Tunis have taken a very remarkable if not 
wholly unlooked-for turn. It came out the other day that the Republic 
had designs on Tunis as long ago as 1878, and in that year, by acqui- 
escing in the seizure of Cyprus by England, M. Waddington extracted 
from Lord Salisbury the declaration, which has recently been made 
public, that England did not care what France did in Tunis, even if she 
went to the point of depriving the Bey of all real authority. Lord 
Salisbury would not have been true to himself if he had not at the 
same time assured the Bey and the Italians that they had nothing to 
fear from France as regarded Tunis, and this he did. Why France did 
not go to work sooner it is hard to say ; probably because she wished 
to get the Turkish question out of the way. The exceedingly pacific 
tone of M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire’s despatch to the Greeks, in which he 
warned them against relying on French aid and drew a most doleful 
picture of the horrors of war, which took the world so much by sur- 
prise, appears now to have been a sort of sedative for European ner- 
vousness, Very soon after, the bad conduct of the Kroumirs began to 
excite deep indignation in Paris, and preparations on a great scale began 
to be made for their chastisement, and dark pictures were drawn of the 
difficulties of their territory and their skill in irregular warfare. As a 
matter of fact their territory has been occupied without meeting with 
any resistance beyond a little bushwhacking by small parties of moun- 
taineers, uniformed in long, dirty shirts as sole garments and armed 
with flint-locks. But the operations against them were only supplemen- 
tary. The Tunisian fort on the island of Tabarca was bombarded and 
captured, and it soon appeared that the real objective point of the 
French force was Tunis itself. There was some little pretence of re- 
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monstrance with the Bey for not putting down the Kroumirs himself, 

but it was not kept up very long. He was surrounded in his palace 
i : dS i 

by a party of cavalry on the 12th instant, and the general in command 


> 


Jey had to sign on the s} 


He had previously addressed 


produced a treaty cut and dry which the | 
but added a protest. 
to all Europe, a particular protest to England, and had invoked the aid 


a general protest 
of his suzerain, the Sultan; but all in vain. England was estopped 
by the Salisbury declaration from doing anything in the matter; the 
Sultan was promptly warned that the French did not recognize his 
suzerainty, and that if he meddled there would be war. 

The Treaty provides in substance fora French protectorate. France 
takes charge of the Bey's foreign relations, and occupies the Tunisian 
coast, and extorts from him a “war indemnity,” and places a mi 
resident at his court to act as a sort of supervisor. In fact, the arrange- 
ment is almost exactly like that which England makes with the depen- 
dent native princes in India, and which she tried to force on the Afghans 
in the late war. The Bey sent a despatch to the Sultan at once intorm- 


ing him that he had signed the treaty under duress, but the Sultan js 


said to be, nevertheless, very angry with him for signing away the sove- 
reign rights of the Porte, and, in order to mark his disapprobation 
still more strongly, to have ordered three iron-clads to be got ready 


for sea. We presume, however, that their operations will be confined to 
a cruise in the open water. 


The performance is viewed with different feelings in various parts of 
Europe. In England a good many people who approved of the Jingo 
attack on the Amir of Afghanistan are shocked by the 
of the French attack on the Bey, and the 7%es gives notice that it must 


‘immorality 


diminish the cordiality of the relations of the two countries—why, it 
would be hard to say. To the Italians it is a terrible blow, and there is 
great mourning at Rome. Tunis is Carthage, and one of the cherished 


dreams of the new kingdom appears to have been the seizure of it, 


and its conversion into an Italian colony er dependency. It was for this 
or something like it, that Italy has been building enormous iron-clads 


like the Duz?#o, and keeping up an army out of all proportion to her 


¢ i ‘ 
financial strength, and doing more or less intriguing for influence at t 
Bey’s court; but the Government has never had the pluck to seize the 
prize, and now the opportunity is gone, proba! 


to return, ang 


aly never 


the Cairoli ministry has again resigned and a loud wail rises from the 


press. It was not by wailing, however, that old Rome got Carth 





Prince Bismarck, as might have been expected, is delighted, and de- 
clines to interfere in any way, first because he likes to have the French 
army well occupied in Africa; secondly, because he likes to see Italy 
and France by the ears; and thirdly, because it seems to jusiify his as- 
sertion that the peaceableness of the French since 1870 was simply the 


saintliness of a sick devil. He has always maintained that they would 


never let ten years go by without sending an army somewhere, and it 


looks as if he were right. 


Mr. Gladstone, in replying to a question in the House of Commons, 


] 


deprecated debate on the conduct of a nation with which England had 


been so long in friendly relations until all the facts were known, which 
was doubtless intended to prepare the House for a full account of Lord 
Salisbury’s concessions to M. Waddington. The Turco-Greek trouble is 
not over, as the Turks have begun their old game of delay about hand- 
ing over the ceded territory, and the excitement of the Sultan about 
Tunis is said to be likely to prolong it. Should this prove to be the 
case it will give the Greeks a chance of retrieving their reputation and 
soothing their wounded honor by a fight. 


ready to enter Thessaly if the Powers do not arrange with Turkey at 


They declare themselves 
once. In France the foreign criticisms on the Tunis affair have been 
received with the utmost impatience by the press, and in the Assembly 
the Minister’s statement that he had followed the “good old rule, 
the simple plan” called forth unanimous applause. This, coupled 
committee report 
against the scrutin de liste, seems to show that the Republic begins to 
“ feel its oats,” and that lively times may still be looked for in Eurc- 
pean politics. 


with the hootings and groans which received a 
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ADLOCK 


it them on the hi; 


t operated in the first in- 


hat of slavery—which was already 


nents has been quite the contrary: 


shes, and needs of one-half the 


rsion of moral standards as the 


governments and the Hayes re- 


5 just been witnessed, on a smaller 


of the 


intended 


im¢ deadlock on the Demo- 


to conceal the motive 


and t ve the humiliation 


review with 


shifting explanations of the undeniable fact that th 


nators as a unit were consorting with and making apologi 


liators, and of the apparent bargain by which in consideration 
Gen. Mahone’s vote, givi 
s to find 


over to himself the 


ng them a majority, the Republicans bound 


mselve in offic ; henchman, ind to make 


Fede 


vould read 


Riddleberger, 
in Virgin’a. 

There 
the y 


ral patronage Properly punctuated, 


is follows: was no bargain; 


they 


ddleberger admired his noble views 

ballot and a fair count. 
tion with the Virginia Readju 
South. (Hear, hear.) They 
March, 1879, 


havior, in 


! . 
simply because 


\ laugh.) They formed a coali- 


sters as a means of 


breaking up the Solid 


were anxious to restore the sfa/us guo of 


in order to lay a foundation for tenure 
with the princip s of 


Chey 


during good be- 
reform. (Im- 


lance civil-service 


laughter 


accor 


moderate were not particular about the status guo 


the Secretary, Gorham. (Oh, oh!) They were 
icred right of the 
(Hilarity.) 


attending ( 


ing the s majority to do what they pleased in 
own time. 
first 


been called. (Sensation.) 


their Their point was, that it was revolution ir) 
had 
but for 


Judge Robertson’s nomi- 


to insist on bjects for which the session 


hey would | 


ive yielded sooner, 


“on klins o's desire to force thdrawal of 


nation. (Renewed a 


When we 


nd prolonged merriment.) 


find the defender of a “ great underlying principle ’’ con- 


! at last into a mere cat’s-paw for an intriguing politician, the stu- 


the joke leaves no doubt of Mr. Dawes’s simplicity and 
eason for 


of the 


ess, and none as to ther him as the 
caucus,’ as Mr. 

He had the grave 
More than that, 


United States marshals at the polls, 


selecti Ing 
executive of the Republican caucus—the “ czar 


bbed Mr.’ 


necessary for the perfect delivery of 


Edmunds dt Thurman two years ago. face 


a jest. in the 
spring of 1879, in the over 


he had 


struggle 


joined in the denunciation of the Democratic caucus which di- 


rected how the party in Congress should act with regard to the appropri- 
He then (April 16) held 


it to be a dreadful thing that the Democratic majority had resolved on 


¢ 


ations and what the President must approve. 


i line of policy to be taken as a whole, without alteration or modifica- 


tion at any other hand; that the Democratic party would take its mea- 


sures from a caucus; “ that a caucus is hereafter to determine the policy 


; Government, and that in the secret conclave of a caucus is to be 


red this purpose, and the future of the legislation and adminis- 


f public affairs.” He had also been one of the supporters of 
Senate to the 


had resisted, 


olution confining the business of the 


object of the special session ; and he 
of Gorham and the 
, therefore, the 
” (1) to introduce 
to the 


removal of officers 


agues, the 
of the 


cret cone ] ive 


displ icement 


Senate. To make him 


of a caucus 


out of order; (2) to oppose it stubbornly regular and 


— of 
(4) to “Cc 
about interfering in local farms 


to undertake the 


10 neglect or impropriety in the d 


cy of this 


scharge of their duties ; eter- 


Government’ 


} 
nine the po 
: 


Nation. 
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South; and (5) to force the President to abandon his prerogative 


king nominations 


was a stroke of humor almost Mephistophe- 


but, to do Mr. Dawes justice, he has only been more conspicuous than 
‘of his former coll 
was Mr. A 
better be 

nk I shi 


W ho 


eagues in eating his own words about caucuses 


lf a 


when his side should regain power—* I do 


nthony, who, to save Gorham, was ready with ha 
*havior 
ill ever be found advocating the removal of officers of this 
have performed their duties with fidelity, 
who called Mr. 
of Juggernaut which rolls through the Senate, crushing out 


venerable 


with honesty, and 


with intelligence ” ; Thurman’s caucus (April 18, 1879) 

his ( 
our 
breaking in upon the freedom of our discussions,” 


precedents, trampling upon our ancient usages, and 
and who has never- 
theless sat serenely on the Republican car in its obstructed progress 
over victims of another political faith. There was Mr. Edmunds, op- 
posing 


24) 


to the 


changes in the Senate’s officers, and alluding satirically (April 
will of the 
the 


to the “ codicil to the Democratic caucus,” and (June 5) 


the “secret tribunal 
Above all, 
object (March 27) to a caucus 


“secret womb of Democratic 


that 


caucus,” 
decided 
was Mr. 


S¢ ttling “the 


which has this shall be done ’’—now dumb. 


there Blaine, who did not 


order of business, and the order of bills, and the order in 
which measures shall 
“ settle ” thus “ binding the 


ie consciences of men upon particular points of legislation by an out- 


come up,” but shrank from its pretension to 


the details of any p< urticular measure, views 


side power.” A little later (April 14), his fine point growing finer in 
1e light of recent events, he calls it “the audacity of revolution for any 
Senator or Representative, or any caucus of Senators or Representatives, 


to get together and say: ‘ We will have this legislation, or we will stop 
That 
And if it be, what will Mr. Hoar, a revolutionary expert, say to his own 
conduct in hindering the State Department from concluding its treaties, 
the Supreme Court from having its quota, the President from filling 
Tenure-of-Office Act? And in what 
particular is the following extract from Mr. Blaine’s remarks, on March 


the great departments of the Government.’ is revolutionary.” 


vacancies under the essential 


27, inapplicable to the situation not yet dissolved as we write ? 


‘The Senator from Kentucky . . . admits . . . that out- 
side and beyond the committees and the organized forms of legislation 
which have prevailed in this Government so far, there is a sort of com- 
mittee of safety organized to supervise and overlook the legislative pro- 
ae s of both branches.” . . “A ee departure in legisla- 
tion : that a sort of committee of safe ty, for the meeting of whic h bo th 
bi nie s are adjourned at premature hours in an unprecedented man- 
ner, is in existence, preparing, devising, and directing the measures of 
both bodies—a_ sort of extra-legislative and extra-constitutional pro- 
ceeding, which it is merely worth while to note for future reference.” 


It would be unfair not to compare Mr. Conkling, also, with himself 
—doubtless, in his own estimation, the only parallel possible. He did 
not waste much breath over the “ edict of King Caucus” (to cite Mr. 
Blaine’s expression), but in speaking (March 24) upon the motion to 
make John C. Burch Secretary of the Senate, vce George C. Gorham, 
he turned his mind to loftier considerations : 


“I supposed there were Senators not Republicans who understood 
purity, efficiency, and honesty in the civil service to mean what I under- 
stand it to mean. I suppose the honest rule to be to select not a scoun- 
drel but an honest man, not a fool but a man who is competent, not a 
pretender or a sniveller but a man of sincerity, for a subordinate public 
position ; and when you have him there and he does his duty, to keep 
him there—not to turn him out for even another good man. That, | 
will say to the Senator from Delaware, who was good enough to refer 
to me some time ago as a non-believer in his notions of purity in the 
civil service, is what I understand by efficiency, purity, and integrity in 
the administration of the public service—to find a man who is honest, 
who is competent, who is attentive, and when you have found him to 
keep him, and not to drive him out in order to put some favorite or 
claimant in his place.” 


After framing this excellent formula for tenure during good beha- 
vior Mr. Conkling indulged in a little outburst, of which we will say 
nothing more than that, though meant for Mr, Hayes, had Mr. Gar- 
field duly heeded it we should have been spared some scandalous nomi- 
nations : 

“ There are people whose idea of purity and reform seems to con- 


sist in canting incessantly about purity, in keeping up continuing sensa- 
tion and proclamation as if they were holier than other people ; and 
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then, when they find themselves in possession of the power to select or 
cause the selection of public agents, to divide with considerable 
tiality their attention between such such fools 
indebted to for 


imp ite 
rs ? 


knaves and is they feel 


adulation and service. 


the 
ry of Senators fails them in less than two years from a given event. 


A retrospect like this suggests the curious reflection that memo- 
This would not be singular in the case of Representatives, whose term 
is for two years, and who, therefore, are not required to cultivate long 
memories, but only to make hay — the sun shines. But how shall 


we explain it in the Senate’s case? Loss of memory means loss of the 


power of comparison, which, of course, involves the destruction of 
the of humor. 
our lawgivers at work upon the popular appreciation of the ludicrous 
and the counterfeit in politics ? 
Conkling the 
Conkling ? 


sense But are not the same forces which thus affect 
Does not the system which produces 


Boss tend inevitably to palm him off as the great 


STATE 


A 
a 
Aid 


tutions 


INSPECTION AND VOLUNTEER INSPECTION. 


BILL passed the State Senate last week, and is now before the As- 

sembly, permitting the association known as the State Charities 
Association to visit through its agents the various charitable insti- 
of the of this State, 
from any judge of the Supreme Court. 
the 


counties on an order of appointment 
The bill has excited a good 


during the 


deal of controversy past year owing to change in 
the relations between the State Charities Aid Association and the 
State Board of Charities, the latter being the organization which, 
in fact, performs the work of official inspection of charities which 
is in England done by the Local Government Board. The State 
Aid Association is a volunteer body, composed principally of ladies, 


which has accomplished a great deal of reform in the conduct of 
local notably in Hospital in 
Training-School for Nurses. 
of 
the State Board, and made their visits of inspection under its commis- 
sion, but made their reports to the State Aid Association. 


various charities, and Bellevue this 


city, besides starting the now well-known 


For some time its members were armed with the official authority 


Last sum- 


mer, however, the State Board forbade the agents to report to anybody 
but itself, and in January of this year passed a resolution refusing to 
delegate any of its powers of visitation to the agents of other unofficial 
bodies as incompatible with the proper execution of its own duty, 
and expressing its disapproval of the bill which has just passed the 
Senate, giving this right of visitation to the State Aid Association. We 
of indiscretion brought by the State Board 
against the agents of the State Aid Association. It is not alleged that 


they have been over-zealous in the work of inspection, or 


believe there is no charge 


have gone 
beyond their powers, or have been guilty of misrepresentation in their 
reports. About the good they have accomplished in certain direc- 
But the work the 
Aid Association is substantially the same as the work of the State 
Board—that is, the visitation of the County Lunatic 
Asylums, Orphan Asy!ums, Refuges, Homes, Hospitals, and so forth, and 


tions there does not seem to be any question. 
Poor-Houses, 


the making of reports on their condition with recommendations as to 
changes in their management. The State Board, addition 
to this collects statistical and financial returns of the various institutions 
and analyzes and tabulates them, which the Aid Association does not 
attempt to do. Both of the organizations appear to make recommen- 
dations, and the recommendations, as well as one can judge from the re 
ports, are of much the same character. Both find that the great obstacle 
in the way of a proper administration of the public charities is “ poli- 
tics.” The following curious passage, which we commend to the at- 
tention of the civilized and humane, is to be found in the last report of 
the Aid Association, describing a visit to a lunatic asylum in Sullivan 
County : 


however, in 


“A painful scene occurred in the dining-room during the visit 
described. A treacherous lunatic, without other provocation than that 


he had been locked up in a cold, dark cell all day, struck a pauper near 
him a violent blow across the face with his cane, felling him and giving 
him adeep, ugly gash on the cheek. He had never done anything of 
this kind before, but it was election day and the men in authority were 
away. It was due to the same fact that he had been locked up ail day, 
vengeance on 
Improvements, such as the new insane asylum, had been 


and was in the unamiable mood which led him to take 
somebody. 


The Nation. é 











planned and be gun by the present keeper. The wife said they d 
‘been wondering whether they would be allowed to remain to comp 

them; they had taken so much interest in planning hens Wor i 
been suspended until ‘after election,’ Children were waiting to be 1 

moved from the poor-house until ‘after ele . The keeper's mind 
ind time had evidently been —_ fully occ 1 with th g 
election, and it was not to b ondered at. If the then super- 
intendent were re-elected, he wou , 1 be reappointed ; if not, ) 


1 
The man knew that his retention did not depend on h 
, but upon his political influence. Here, we all know, is just 
where the difficulty in the way of good poor-house mana 
To be a good superintendent or good keeper 
and long training. As it is now, fitness is seldom considered, and a 
man has little inducement thoroughly to qualify himself for his place by 


not, 
as an ofmeer 
wire ricinal Hf: 
requires original fitness 
} 
i 


is 


a careful study of the subject of pauperism generally, or as it presents 
itself in his own institution.” 

The testimony of the State Board is to the same effect. In the 
chapter of the last report devoted to the charities of New York Coun 


drawn by Mrs. Lowell, 
been made 


she says that though many improve 


, the experience of the year has been disheartening, for tl 
conviction 


“has more and more been forced upon me that no radical change { 


the better can be hoped for while political influence is allowed to govern 
the department. Solongas the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction are appointed as agents for the distribution of political pat- 
ronage no permanent and effective improvement can be made, and 


moral tone of the department must continue low, wh 
character of individual commissioners 

“ The institutions may be cleaner, the buildings may be kept in bet- 
ter repair, the food may be improved, the inmates 
for ; all these things are good, and are to be 
over; but so long as every officer and employee in the de; 
knows that to do his or her duty is not the only road to 


atever may be t 


nay De Hetter ¢ 


we leome ad 


promotion a 
permanence of position; so long as to have a good ‘ backer’ is bet 
than to be efficient and devoted ; so long as men and women, put out of 
one institution because of incompetence or worse, are put into anot 
so long will the Department of Public Charities and Correction be a 


discredit to the city of New York, and a piace where officers, employees, 
and inmates are taught to shirk their dut y if th 
own good at the expense of the city and the 


and to seek their 
fellow-men.” 


ey can, 


The question which suggests itself at once to any one who knows 
nothing of the two organizations beyond what may be gathered from 


their reports is, What is the use of the State Charities Aid Association 
when there is in existence an official State Board charged with the same 
If the 


medy to be found in making it do its duty rather 


duties ? 


State Board does not do its duty, is not the 


proper re- 
than in setting up a 
supplemental corps of volunteers for the very same purpose? Is not the 
mere existence of such a corps a sort of acquiescence in official negli- 


gence and laxity ? 


We confess to having been for some time staggered by this ques- 
tion ourselves. It does not seem on the surface as if the doing by out- 
siders of the work which is by law committed to State officers was likely 


if 


legal authority was unneces- 


ref and it 


thing these volunteers with 


to promote cause of civil-service rm, does seem as 


the 
legislation ck 
sary, tO Say the least. that if we admit 
the desirableness of the volunteers doing any work at all we 


to admit the 


The fact seems to be, however, 


are forced 


need of legislative authority. Inspection of public insti- 
tutions by whoily unauthorized persons, 
State Aid the 


pretty sure to be resisted wholly or 


especially when, as in the case 


of the Association, visitors are principally women, is 


partially, or to be submitted to with 
such a display of reluctance as to prevent the timid from engaging in it. 
That this disposition to resistance, which one would expect @ fréoré, 
does actually exist is proved by Mrs. 


lates that, although she is a State Commissioner, 


Lowell's report, in which she re- 
1ot only was her right 
to talk with patients questioned by the Superintendent of the Lunatic 
Asylums on Blackwell's Island, but he refused to allow her to do so, 
and she had to fortify herself by an appeal to the Commissioners of 

harities and Correction and bya legal opinion of the Corporation Coun- 
sel. As tothe general question of the need of volunteer inspection we 
“ene no doubt that there is such a need, and the reason why is to be 
founc “politics,” and will always be found in “ politics ” 
the Sisiatitinn of offices plays the part it now as in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. In 


as long as 


every civilized country there exists some 
machinery for bringing the highest morality and most skilled opinion 


of the whole community to bear on the management of local affairs, 



















‘The 


In most of the countries of Continental Euro this is done by 


pe 
mit nt supervision and interference on the part of the 
‘ In england it is done through the Government 
I that n ipal corporations do not overstep their 
powers and that charities are properly administered, in part by pro- 
hibition and in part by direct regulation. With regard to charities, inas- 
much as they concern the poor and helpless and sick there is, of course, 


need of stricter supervision and more extensive interference than with 


regard to other branches of administration which concern taxpayers, 
who are able to ascertain their own rights, and, if need be, put the 
machinery of justice in motion for their enforcement. All paupers 
are not as alert and well informed as the tramp of whom the story 
is told in England that on entering the casual ward of the almshouse 
and demanding a hot bath he was refused. “ Refer,” said he im- 
mediately, ‘to Consolidated Order No.—, and you will see I must 
have t-water bath. Give me your aame, please [to the officer]. 
I shall write to the Local Government Board.” This supervision and 
nterference of the central power in every case, whether for the benefit 
of taxpayers or paupers, is based on the idea which is the foundation 
of national unity—that everybody is wiser than any one person in par- 
ticular, and that the whole country is not only wiser but more moral 
than any particular locality. 

In this country the central authority has been so much weakened—éz., 


the decentralization in all the States is so complete—that there is hard- 
ly any official channel through which the general opinion can reach the 
local management of local affairs. The counties in this State are com- 
nnually to the State Government on the administration 


W 


pe HT 
of the « 
a State Board of Charities charged with the duty of inspecting and re- 


recommending. 


d to report 


harities, and during the past thirteen years there has been 


ounty ¢ 
porting and But it has no power of active interfer- 
ence. It investigates, approves or condemns, and advises, but its ad- 
vice goes to the Legislature, which heeds it or not, and we presume 


mostly not, as it pleases. There is always a powerful influence work- 
ing against any action on its recommendations, as illustrated in the 
extracts we have quoted above. The charitable institutions of the State 


are made part of the political machine, the officers of which are mostly 
and their tenure in a large degree dependent on their po- 


In other words, the State Board, however zealous or 


“ workers,’ 
litical activity. 
high-minded or able its individual members may be, is necessarily in 
some degree dominated by political considerations. It is allowed 
to have full swing within certain limits, but beyond these it cannot 
push its operations with great zeal or energy. It cannot come into too 
serious collision with the Machine, because to do so would endanger 
its own existence 
sons, in anything like a conflict with the class which controls politics 
but public opinion, and an official body cannot appeal to public opinion 
Its utterances must be confined 


Nothing can support a person,.or body of per- 


Way Very likely to reach it, 
ial documents, the number and distribution of which it can- 


nm any 
to othe 
not control, and it must express itself with reserve, and if it errs 
err on the side of caution and reticence. Public opinion, too, as 
expressed through the newspapers, unsatisfactory as this form of ex- 
pression may be, seems to be in this country the thing on which we 
have detinitively settled down as the most effective, if not the only pos- 
ible, substitute for the investigating and inspecting machinery of more 
centralized governments, in which official authority is more firmly estab- 
d. Inthe matter of preventing and remedying abuses we may be 
to have fallen back on the old hue and cry, as something better 
suited to our needs than detective police. Governors and legislatures 
have in our time but little habit of initiative. They have to be forced 
iction by popular uproar; they will not be forced into it by the 
representations of their own dependents or subordinates. Whenever 
t up official inspecting machinery, we find that, as a general rule, 


\ nply add to the number of officers whom we set reporters to 
watch and denounce. The great defect of this system is, of course, 
the difficulty of keeping the newspapers well informed, or rather, of giv- 


tterances proper authenticity, and any body of citizens 


Ing new iper ut 


kes this duty certainly renders one-of the most valuable 


services that can be rendered to the community by volunteer effort. 
The chief danger of our politics is the growth of apathy among those 
e high ideals of government, and the tendency of this class 


who hat 


i\ 


The 


Nation. 


at least, will not do. 
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to abandon in disgust all attempts to improve administration in any de- 


partment. The one mode of overcoming this which the newspapers 
have yet discovered is exhorting business men to attend primary meet- 
ings, which it is now well settled that business men in the great cities, 
If it were possible to do for other fields of State 
administration what the State Aid Association proposes to do and is 
doing for the public charities—that is, to send corps of competent vol- 
unteer inspectors into every public office to report to the public on the 
manner in which its business is conducted—the result would be, we 
have no doubt, a great purification. Of course it is not possible; but 
with regard to the care of the sick and poor and insane it is possible, 
and it would be very unfortunate, we think, if the services of any body 
of men or women public-spirited enough to see how these classes were 
treated “ inside politics ” were rejected. 


THE FRENCH ELECTORAL REFORM. 


N the form of a simple change in the method of elections a subject is 
| now agitating France which involves the most important conse- 
quences to the politics of the country, and presents the most interesting 
questions in constitutional government. Ina short time Parliament is 
to decide between the scrutin d’arrondissement and the scrutin de 
Ziste—between the present system of elections, by which the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies are chosen by arrondzssements, or districts, 
each elector voting for a single candidate ; and the proposed system, 
under which the departments will become the electoral units, and each 
voter will cast his ballot for a number of candidates. A parallel case in 
the United States would be to change the method of voting for mem- 
bers of Congress so as to require them to be chosen not by districts 
but by States on a single ticket, in the same manner as Presidential 
electors. 

A change like this would obviously be one of the greatest moment, 
and it is a matter of considerable interest to follow out its probable qgn- 
sequences in French politics. The first and most evident result would 
be greatly to strengthen the Republicans in the Chamber of Deputies. 
As there is no provision for minority representation, naturally the larger 
the voting units the smaller the chance that a party decidedly in the 
minority would get itself represented. Some departments would doubt- 
less be wholly reactionary, but where there are now perhaps three 
Bonapartist deputies to four Republicans, under the proposed system 
the Opposition would be wholly without representation. A result like 
this, according to English or American ideas, would be a plain in- 
justice ; but such has been the political education of modern France 
that the question of justice and of the rights of minorities seems hardly 
to have come into consideration at all. This, however, is not the only 
way in, which the vote by departments would enable the Republicans 
to increase their majority in Parliament. As is most frequently urged 
by supporters of the change, the question would then become one of 
principles and not of persons. At present it often happens that a popu- 
lar man of the district—the large proprietor, the local lawyer, or, per- 
haps, the local doctor—is sent to Paris, whatever his political opinions, 
by reason of his personal popularity or influence ; and among these rich 
local magnates are very likely to be found men hostile or indifferent 
to the Republic. Then, too, where, as in France, there are some five 
hundred and thirty electoral districts, local and personal considerations 
would in any case have a great importance relatively to national ones ; 
and this importance they will lose if a number of such districts are 
brought together into one. The ordinary voter who has to cast his bal- 
lot for some half a dozen candidates, living perhaps in distant parts of 
the country, is not likely to know much about them. He will vote for 
the names recommended to him ; and in the great majority of cases a 
“straight ticket ” will be elected. Thus the Republicans will not mere- 
ly free themselves from hostile local influence, but as soon as the ques- 
tion is put in this form—as one of principles and not of persons—there 
will be a clear gain to them, because they alone can offer any positive, 
intelligible programme to the country. 

The fact that the Republicans would gain in Parliament at the ex- 
pense of their opponents would probably, however, be one of the least 
important results of the electoral reform. Their majority is already 
large enough, if it were of the right sort. But, made up of a number of 
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groups, obeying no common leader, united by almost nothing, it is not 
a body with which much can be done. The great result of the vote by 
departments would be to render this majority, what it is so far from be- 
ing now, homogeneous. ‘he scrutin de liste would establish some- 
thing like party discipline. Under that system the candidates, per- 
sonally unknown to the mass of the voters, unable to rely on popularity 
or influence to secure election, would be forced to obtain recognition 
from the party leaders, and in doing this they would put themselves 
under a certain obligation to give them their support. At present 
where a candidate offers himself to a district simply in a general way as 
a Republican, there is no security as to what course he will take in all 
practical questions with regard to the Government. But if, as would 
doubtless be the case in the election by departments, there are “ regu- 
lar” candidates presented by the party, or by somebody representing it, 
there will be a tendency to drive every one seeking election into the 
position of a supporter or an opponent of the party leaders. A minis- 
try then coming into power would find itself backed by a strong and com- 
pact body of followers, a thing which no ministry under the Republic 
has had yet. Such, there is little doubt, is the kind of support M. Gam- 
betta is awaiting. As the one powerful statesman of France, the only 
politician with any real hold on the people, it is not surprising that he 
holds back from wasting his strength, or, as M. Grévy has put it, from 
“wearing himself out,” in a struggle with difficulties which are due very 
largely to an artificial, undeveloped political system. 

Those who have read Mr. Bagehot’s book on the English Constitu- 
tion will remember the striking prediction there made, that, in a par- 
liamentary government with ministerial responsibility, the ministry, if 
it were not to have the power of dissolving Parliament, would be com- 
pletely unstable, changing with every fancy of the legislature. This 
prediction has certainly been confirmed in a manner sufficiently re- 
markable under the French Republic, and it is a matter of the greatest 
interest to notice that precisely this defect in the French parliamentary 
system is likely to be met by the change in the method of elections. 
There will then be something like a reciprocal responsibility between the 
executive and the legislature. The executive will be provided with a 
weapon with which to defend itself. An English ministry, deserted by 
some of its supporters and defeated in Parliament, has the power to 
force them, by appealing to the people, to go before the country as its 
opponents. Soa French ministry, under the vote by departments, com- 
posed, as it naturally would be, of the leaders of the party, would have 
a similar way for maintaining discipline among its adherents, as it would 
be able in a general election to remove their names from the party lists 
and force them to stand as opponents. By thus going behind the 
deputies to the people, it is plain that the power of the executive is in- 
creased, while at the same time that of the legislature is diminished. 
At present, where the deputies before their election need commit them- 
selves to nothing at all so far as practical politics is concerned, they hold 
in their own hands a power which they may use as they please. The 
authority of the people is delegated to them. But where, on the other 
hand, a government or a committee representing the party presents and 
recommends its candidates, and the individual voter casts his ballot for a 
number of such candidates because they are so recommended, it is obvi- 
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a strong directing authority in the Government, one very nearly sure to 


remain undisturbed for a given term, and able, consequently, to purst 


a firm, consistent, and far-seeing policy. In France, it is true, the Exe- 
cutive would possess a very considerable influence over the legis! 
| and this power does not to-day belong to the President of the Unit 


the projected reform must be looked 


| 


States. 
contemplated by the framers of the Constitution when they provide 


) 
iliuence Was not 
' 


But it is by no means certain that some such it 
that the President shall “ recommend ” to the consideration of Congre 
“such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 

Whether this most important electoral change is likely to be adopt- 
ed it is at present impossible to say, Never- 
theless, it is known to be the scheme of M. Gambetta, and M. Gam- 
betta, as a practical “ opportunist,” and a man possessed now of a pow 


Its success is doubtful. 


very largely due to the fact that nobody has found out its 
hardly likely to incur defeat. to this statesman 1 


Advocates of the c! 


It is with reference 
at. 


in the habit of saying, with a good deal of sense, that it must be cot 


| sidered not as a theoretical question but as a practical one ; publ 
| ion, they sa%, demands that M. Gambetta now take power 1 : 
to prepare the way. Certain it is that the political system of Fr. 

as it is now, provides no place for a really strong executive. -Neithet 
| president nor prime minister is possessed of a power anything like 


| equal to that of Mr. Gladstone in England. 
| a normal state of things in the French Republic. The 


Such cannot be cx 


OPdiuicns 


same c 


| which demand a strong executive in the other great Powers of E 


| 


| growth. 


| if M. Gambetta then takes power under a 


rope will, in the course of time, require one in France. In M. Gam- 
betta the man is already there; it remains to provide the place. 
The method which has been adopted for this is not without serious ob- 
jections; but in that it produces the greatest results with the leas 
labor and the least apparent change, it may weil be considered mas- 
terly. For the mass of the people the whole matter is settled | 

a statement, the truth of which is perfectly obvious, that the pro- 
posed system, by putting the great questions directly before the 
voters, will be a change in the interest of democracy. Others 


} 


are satisfied that the reform is republican because the election by 


Departments was the method adopted after the revolution of ‘48 


while the election by districts has been the method of the monarchies. 


does not come from the 


The attempt to establish the scruf7n de liste 


men of theories, but, what is rare in France, from men endeavor- 


a 
ing to meet the actual exigencies of politics, and as such it has ail 
the appearance of a movement in the direction of healthy, substantial 
If it succeed, it will mark the entrance on the scene 
vet had, ar 


Chamber elected by the vote 


of 
strong ministries, something which the Republic has not id 
of departments, we shall see a new vigor and life in French politics. 
The République Francaise, the organ of M. Gambetta, has, most signi- 


| ficantly, pronounced the scrutzz de liste “at once the prerequisite and 
) | 


| the instrument of all other reforms.” 


“What we want,” it has also said, 


“is action, incessant action. Who will tell us to stand here another 


four years with folded arms, watching the water flowing under the 


| bridges, and doing nothing ?” 


ous that the deputies elected are no longer free to do as they please, but a | 


considerable part of:the popular authority has been delegated directly to 
the government or the party leaders. In this one sees at once there is 
something very like “ official candidature.” The term is, of course, an 
unpopular one, but the thing itself, in the present condition of France, 
may not be mischievous. The real point of the matter is this: the 
ministry, which in France far more than the President is the real execu- 
tive, would remain in theory responsible to the legislature, but in real- 
ity it would, in all ordinary times, be responsible only to the people. 
The Chamber is renewed every four years, and at every election the 
question would come before the country whether this leader or these 
leaders should be kept in power or not. That question would be de- 
cided by the people, and not, as now, by the Parliament. The power 
would be conferred on the Executive by a sort of A/ébésczte, not indeed 
without a resemblance, and that an essential one, to the p/édiscztes of 
the Empire. Nevertheless, the power of the French Executive would 
then be very nearly what the framers of the American Constitution in- 
tended to give to the President of the United States. 


| Tyrannus ” at Harvard, there are thousa1 


THE ‘* CEDIPUS TYRANNUS” AT HARVARD. 


ee the hundreds who were present at the Sanders Theatre on Tuesday 


night, or who will witness the subse: ces of the ‘‘ GEdipus 


uent performat 
Is of the readers of the Nation who 
have followed the undertaking in thought, and it is for these lovers of classical 
study that I write. 


for if any work of tragic art has been carefully studied it is the ‘ Cidipus,” 


Not that I intend to go into an analysis of the play itself, 


and it would seem almost impossible to indicate one novel point in plot, in dia- 
logue, or in chorus. Nor shall I consider here the conditions of the perform- 
ance, although such a study might have some interest as an independent at- 


empt to solve the problem of setting the antique ‘‘ (Edipus ” on the modern 


| stage, but it would be more modest, and certainly far less dangerous, to 


| learn the limits of the undertaking from the -accomplished scholars who 


There would be ' 


have had the matter in hand than to frame a speculative scheme on the pos- 
sible. What I desire to say now, in connection with this enterprise, has a 
wider scope. The project itself is a matter of so much interest to all students 
of classical antiquity that even those who are slow to emerge from the 
still air of the teacher’s life can hardly resist the temptation to tell a larger 
public why the Harvard play, which is an incjdent to so many, is an event to 
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I ] Mr. ] test tary pl ion 
P 1 h ] , Is theread y 
this country | rd n the it of view. Less Latin 
™ iJ VS Gh. '1— quotation 1 fine rt is ¢ 1 even in England; there 
are fewer aliusines to myiic!oev ; our politicians do not stuff their speeches 
with Greek and Roman worthies; but there is a far better appreciation 
ot ...’°n and Greek than there ever was before. People do not study 
I ’ it is the source of ‘“‘all the elegant expressions in 
I h, ( Victoria did, nor Greek chiefly to read the 
N iw or l: and he terdencey to make a classic 
! ck hn tough elyme tt queer 
I i r ly and a much truer f 
thre i al I t} t me to which I refer and this 1 
lly ry dr which everybody is talking of to-day. 
. (hdiy I u he **(Edipus” w nd still is for 
ed 1 e play by which Sophocles is chiefly, if 
( Of late years the repertory has been enl 1. The 
ti f Promethe ‘*(Edipus,” and ‘* Medea,” by which ¢schylus, 
I ] d | pid vere « recul rly represented, i not so stab] S 
it wv 1 vet the tement will hold good. Why this prominence of the 
(J t ? The fame of the piece in antiquity ?. The dictum of Aristotle ? 
Certainly not the theme, unless we can see in the articulation of the play a 
ain affinity to the grimness of the American temper, which delights in the 
mech | evolution of mischief. One should think that the ‘‘ Antigone,” the 
** Ajax,” would be better adapted to the youthful mind than this dread tale 
of involuntary parricide and unconscious incest, this fearful self-immeshing of 
in heroic nature in the toils of doom. There is no chorus in the ‘* (édipus ” 


Eros cl 


last words of Aj 


rt like the orus in the ‘ and 


1 the 


Antigone,” 


But 


to the young he: 


boys hold their breath as they rea ax. in the di- 


of scholast 











vorce ic training from real life the theme made very little difference 
to our fathers. I have recently read that, in a certain French Lycee, Petro- 
nius, or some similar classical impropriety, used to be a prize book. For that 
matter, the second Eclogue of Vergil is still read in schools. But it is not 
only the unreality of the method of study that neutralizes any bad effect: 
true poetry pur of itself. It is only when we attempt to interpret these 
thir to others that we feel the difference of the modern atmosphere. Last 
ummer I w n the Gaiety Theatre waiting for the curtain to rise on Sarah 
Bernhardt’s /édve, when a man took a seat by my side and asked me if I 
would have the kindness to give him an outline of the play ; he knew no 
French, had no notion what it w: ll about, and wanted some clue to guide 
him in h idmiration of the great actress. Often as I had read the 
* Hiy ytus ”’ and the ‘* Phédre,” I felt for the first time the difficulty of 
putt he matter in such a form as not to shock myself by the crudeness of 
it. So the prose story of CEdipus is not easy to tell. It does not fit into a 
*‘ Wonder- for Boys d Gi ] the play still holds its own in in- 
struc It h ulways been a favor despite the theme, and it was this 
popu ty that gave it a place in the ‘Greca Maiora,’ which was the advanced 
reac ook in most American colleges for nearly half a century. I have 
the copy used in my college days before me now as I write. It is the fourth 
Ame n edition (Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co., 1839). Such a book could 
not get itself printed in America now Shall I say because it is too learned ? 
It is certainly a strange contrast both in cumbrousness and in crudeness to 
what is current to-day. The commentary is not bad reading to iny one who 
nterest in the development of It is so much behind the time 
:W h this edition was printed that it seems incredible that the book should 
rave held ound into the second half of the century. I have a certain 
fe 1 for it; the selectio ire fair, and it is pleasant to read the com- 
pl ts Porson, the reflections on Brunck’s audacity, and the cautious re- 
fe s to that flagitious innovator Boeckh. But just now I am interested in 
trvi represent to myself what image of the ‘* CEdipus Tyrannus” was 
| to \ youth Whose hief reliance was on such a text-book. lhere 
i mpt to develop the plot, none to give any notion of the Greek tragic 
! | \ ipposed to be the duty of the preceptor diligens, who is 
tit ll about it from Aristotle’s ‘ Poetic,’ Mason’s ‘ Elfrida and 
Cara is,” Brumoy Theat des Grecs’ and the ‘ Voyage du jeune Ana- 
charsis, 1 then to impart his knowledge ‘‘ viva vece to his disciples.” In- 
ructio nt met limited to the iambic, trochaie, and anapeestic 
\ ! rhythms are judiciously passed by The knotty pas- 
sages are | ‘ irly ¢ h, all things considered ; but what was the 
total effect ? I verily believe that t) 


ation. { Number 829 


vould have th ht it no profanation to turn the dialogue into rhymed ‘deca- 
vilabics. Im] ! What is impossible? The feat was performed only 
vear in O \ u they were considered wilful puz : 
Oxi translation, wl i lated surreptiti usly, gave a 
( \ i n enig il bitch t} ] 
un ventior turn |} ng ¢ li tely rel ted to a foot-note—were the: 
vivid figures in the phantasmagory that did duty for the true ‘* Edipus.” Of 
course most of us felt that there must be poetry there, but the admiration » 
induced, 
My contemporaries may have been more fortunate than I was, but I think 
that I represented the average lad of the average American college in the fifth 


decade of the century. The change that has come over our classical study 
since that time is due to German influence and German training, which we 
then but feebly felt except at the great centres ; and this is a debt which we 
must not forget even now, when it is our right and our duty to assert a cer- 
tain independence of judgment, and dare to think for ourselves and investigat: 
for ourselves. 

Sophocles is the favorite of the Germans, and it is possible that they have 
A subtle plot like that of the ‘‘Cidipus” may b 


the 


loved him too minutely. 


threads will cease to hold. The tragi: 


sympathetic” criticism 


ssected into filaments so fine that 
- wm ‘ } 


IWonYV Hiway ve SO 


‘ 


magnified by the microphone of ‘ 


be a concert of diabolical fleers and flouts. 


that the whoie play will But the 





deeper the study of Hellenic art, the stronger the conviction that the w! 
organism is permeated by thought transmuted into feeling ; and, on the ot! 
hand, the closer the observation of the actual human life, the surer the c 
linty that the poet’s vision and the world of fact are, afterall, one. However, 


ity t 


the gain of classical studies in America has not been in this direction only. 


been great in the appreciation of form. 





yn ( 
Our p! 


enter upon the subject of pronunciation, t 


gress has Iam not going to 
1 m : - ° - 

hough I consider the ejection of the 
English sounds a great gain ; but there are other points in which the progress 
is less open to cavil. The very words of the Greek language, thanks to the 
advance of etymological study, glow and glitter as they never did in the olden 
time, and the Greek chorals sing themselves to us with a music which had 
been asleep for centuries. We cannot reproduce every detail, but we know 


enough to discern the principles of a noble harmony. The choruses are n 


gling centipedes, with every foot different and no forward motion 


longer stragg 
in any, but rhythmic pulses changing their beat with the shifting tides of pas- 
Nay, even the dialogue masses and deploys itself—not in mechanical 


sion. 


try, In the architecture of the drama as a whole 


yet not without law. 
is, of course, possible to carry the study of proportion into absurd detail ; 
but, as it is hard to overestimate the subtlety of the Greek sense, we do not 
go far wrong in the processes by which we unfold the implication of their 
works of art. We are only giving mathematical expression to an instinctive 
jet How much of this advance has made itself felt inthe performance of the 
‘*(Edipus Tyrannus” at Harvard is known by this time. Something more is 
expected than the vivid representation of the tragic power of the play. 


Whether the 
rarer and subtler elements can be fixed by the actualization of the stage is 


That power could not fail of manifestation by coarser means. 


At any rate, the experiment could not have been in 


B.. ba G. 


the difficult problem. 
better hands. 


BISMARCK’S STATE SOCIALISM. 


BERLIN, April 29, 1881. 
( UR home policy is still moving in the same vicious circle of paternal 
His schemes and 


experiments, widened or limited, withdrawn to-day and remodelled to-morrow, 


socialism inaugurated by the indefatigable Chancellor. 


according to the want of the hour, more and more develop themselves as a 
means of overawing parliamentary opposition and of controlling the next 
elections. 


‘* The plans of Prince Bismarck,” said an American gentleman to 
£ 


me the other day, ‘‘ are very interesting and instructive, but I am glad they 
are not tried on my country and my people.” The gentleman is right ; it is 
the misfortune of the German people that it must suffer as the corpus vile on 
which the state socialistic experiments are made. All these different schemes 


steer in the same direction. They differ only in the one respect, that some of 


’ 


them sail under the flag of ‘* protection of national labor,” while others pre- 
tend to look out for the interest of the poor man—the same poor man whose 
shoulders have just been burdened with heavy taxes on bread, lard, and other 
necessaries of life. The mere mention of the most important measures which 
have already been carried out, or are announced as impending, will give an 
idea of the great revolution which our economical and social state is under- 
going. First, the purchase of the railroads by the Government; next the 
threat of the tobacco monopoly, which will ruin a flourishing manufacture by 
which half a million of industrious people are maintained. Then comes the 
new bill forcing every laborer to insure himself against accidents, which kills 
all private insurance and makes the Government a huge insurance company. 


In the background stands Bismarck’s proposal to turn over to the Government 


se of us who had any knack at verse | the care of public instruction and the maintenance of the public schools ; and 
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last, not least, the idea of taking from towns and cities the care of the poor 
and making the Government a great almshouse. Thus one wild s listic 
scheme engenders another ; and, what is still worse, the attacks of the ¢ l- 
cellor are not directed against weak and languid private enterpi , but 
against well-constituted organisms full of vital power and he 

In token of the energy with which Bismarck enters into the con m- 


issages from ye sterday’s article in his offi 


paign | translate a few passag 





the Provincial Correspondence, of which about 200,000 copies 





are ¢ 
distributed in even the remotest village of the Empire. Under the 


‘©The Poor Man’s Attorney,” it says : 


‘¢ Thus far neither the farmer nor the workingman, with his compla 
terests, and wants, has ever found a sufficient representation in P 


mts. 1 


iment. It 





is a matter of course that, occupied as they are by their care for a scanty 
living, they do not understand how to secure for themselves a representation 
and a hearing. They confide their wishes to others, perhaps to parliamenta- 


rians by vocation, who under the influence of parliamentary routine have a 
single e} for party politics, instead of looking to them for the ways and 
means by which to obtain redress for the legitimate grievances of farmers 
and laborers. Besides such bogus attorneys as the Party of Progress or the 
Social Democrats, who use the poor man only as a means of gaining political 
ends, there has not been a single man in the popular representation who has 
interested himself in the economical condition of the poorer classes, who has 
tried to penetrate into its causes and has laid it open to the pul lic, bec 
all representatives care above all for their personal and party interests. 

‘* For this reason Prince Bismarck has made himself the attorney of the 
poor man, and has pledged his powerful influence, not for party purposes, but 
tor the good cause itself. In his late speeches he has elucidated the misery 
and distress in all its phases, and clearly demonstrated the task involved in 
allevi< ng the troubles of the poor. He has laid his finger on the wound of 
our public life, and shown up the state of things, the natural development 
of which depends upon the ‘aller and laisser-aller’ doctrine which has 
hitherto prevailed. 

‘* Prince Bismarck is looking out for the interest of the poor man, whom 
he will protect against the Party of Progress and its pernicious [free-trade] 
doctrines. He has made this care the last great object of his life. 
about the means proposed by him may differ and fluctuate among the parties, 
but this unsettled state and uncertainty of the public mind will not mislead 
the Chancellor nor turn him from the end which, after deep reflection and 
fervent conviction, he has proposed to himself. It is his imperative duty 
to take into his hands the interest and care for the needs of the poor man, 
thus preserving the basis of the state from convulsions by storms, which in- 
evitably will set in if the duties of practical Christianity towards the poor be 
set aside.” 


eye 


iuse 





Opinions 


It is useless to refute these glittering generalities, in which all political 


parties are equally condemned, but, as far as the Liberals are concerned, the 
falsity of the charge is proved by the work of our legislative bodies since 
1867, as a glance at the statute-books will show. 

The Chancellor wages and must wage this war in order to obtain new 
sources of income. All his plans are but promissory notes, for the payment 
With 
fore, on the one side, correspond his cajoleries and temptations on the other. 


to the 


his attac ks, there- 


of which the necessary funds must first be raised. 


In order to win over the middle classes, who do not belong manufac- 


yr 
1 colors the 
As 
Without being solicited 


Last year he wished to 


turing or landed interest, he holds up to themin the most flattering 
blessings which the new tariff and tax laws will spread over the country. 
you know, Bismarck is not at all a fastidious man, 

he voluntarily offers his protection to our merchants. 
benefit them with a surtaxe d’entrepét and a surtaxe de pavillen against the 
competition of England, France, Belgium, and Holland ; but the representa- 
tive bodies of our seaports politely begged to be left alone, and thanked him 
for the bait thrown out tothem. Lately a memorial has been submitted to the 
Reichstag specifying the rich subsidies and government bounties which France 
and other nations bestow on their mercantile marine. In conclusion, it seri- 
ously puts the question—‘‘ if it does not deserve earnest reflection, whether 
under the present circumstances German navigation and trade will be able to 
thrive and to compete with those of other nations aided by state subsidies?” 
Apart from 


French blunders 


—viz., of inveterate belief in the efficacy of state assistance—this official 


being a dull repetition of old exploded 
document is of a very poor character, full of mistakes, ignorant of and 
crowded with distortion of the most palpable facts. 
how the of the Chancellor could 
and light compilation. 


I do not understand 
to such 
of 


me! 


affixed 
After having given a translation 


name be a superficial 


the French 
law of January 29, 1881, for the encouragement of French chant-ship- 


ping, which, as is particularly urged, was passed on the initiative of the leg- 


islative body, the document enumerates the different bounties. Thus, the 
premium on ship-building will for the first two or three years amount to 


4,438,000 francs a year, and afterwards to 2,000,000 a year. The naviga- 
tion bounty to be granted, during the next ten years from the date of 


the publication of the law, to all French vessels, sailing or steam, will 
burden the French treasury with 74,600,000 francs, while for 
tracts it pays yearly 23,782,393 francs. This and 
contrary to sound finance and common-sense, is praised by the Gern 
morial as a patriotic magnanimity, which will double and treble the 


foolishness 





in mMe- 


amount 
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of French shipping and carrying trade It would have been better for the 
compiler if he had studied the su t he is speaking of. Thus, he does t 
know what feftit and grand s, and confo ls the most el V 
terms. England is put down for £641,656 paid in 1879-80, by the 1 
ter-General, tothe different steamship lines ; Italy for 8,234,998 lire ; At i 
for 4,348,088 rium for 661,497, and Holland for 265,200 mat \ 
on the other hand, Germany pays for postal freight, forwarded by | stk - 
ers, Only 200,000 marks. The passage ¢ cerning the United Sta I 
translate verbally. It shows a great mixture of fact and fiction 

‘* As far as the United States are concerned,” it sav we refer he 
act of 1872, by which for five consecutive years a yearly subsidy of $1o t 
ton may be granted to the builder of large foreign-going s} ps. [I have 
searched in vain in the Statutes-at-Large for such a law and have never hi 
of it. The memorialist has evidently drawn froma French source] | 
mail contracts the United States in one of the past few years paid $196,084 
Since then, by resolution of the Senate Committee on Post-oftics | 
roads, an amendment has been adopted [the original says ‘ aufge mn 
which is nonsense |, according to which one million of dollars has bec i 
for the establishment of American steamship mail lines [Since whe 
the United States Senate alone make laws? Besides, a false statement : 
this instance circulated under the signature of Prince Bismarck. The - 
rial is right in saying that the just-mentioned commit na 





tee adopted ; 


ment to the Post-Oftice Appropriation Bill, allowing one mi 














additional postal service to foreign countries, to be expende 
tion of the Postmaster-General in the establishment of « Br: 
mail steamship lines ; but he omits to add that in the sitti 
the Se ate, by the decisive vote of 34 to I4, ta 1 this 
committee.] More ample governmental measures," the 
‘*for the protection and reanimation of the American for 





tile marine must be expected in consequence of the plan 
last Senator Blaine, since appointed Secretary of State 
Senate in Washington.” [This calls for no comment. ] 
Now, the German shipping merchants, who, as Bismarck said the other 





day in the Reichstag, carry on a noble but very egoistic business, know a 
little more about their own interest than the Chancellor. Above all, they 
know that the French mercantile marine is in a state of constant decadence 

that the ship-building yards lose their importance every year, and that if the 


existing system of state bounties continues France will soon be without any 
Instead 


navy has de- 


foreign-going mercantile navy other than her subsidized pos 


of h 


creased every year. In 1872 it reckoned 1,089,600 tons, but in 1879 only 





ving reached a higher state of development the French 


932,000 tons, while within the same period the German mercantile marine 
rose from 955,690 to I,129,129 tons. ©Our most important seaports re 
Bremen and Hamburg. Whatever jealousies may prevail between these two 
noble old Hanse towns on minor points, in the main point they both agree, 


isk nothing from the Government bu alone in their 





As a sample of their opinion in 









this y answer 

of the rgest German seaport, that of the Hamburg Respectable Merchant 

(‘‘ der «€ are Kaufmann ”), as this represe tive body is called in the terms 
of the old guilds. It has just been published, and reads as follows 

‘* Thus far German commerce and navigation have been able to compete 

with those of other nations, and their present strong position is chiefly due to 

their own exertions. Even if the French Government should extend larger 









monopolies and subsidies to their national tr 1 commerce, the urg 
shipping merchants are not afraid that, if let alone, their own development 
would be injured or suffer under su adverse legislation. The growth and 
prosperity of national trade are, before all, created by the natural talent and 
disposition of a people. Governmental measures, whether they consist in 
throwing artificial obstacles in the way of foreign competition or in direct 


support of the national flag, may here and there bring temporary advantages 
to individual enterprises, but they will never be able permanently to raise and 
elevate the shipping interest. On the contrary, as experience has shown in 


France, they paralyze individual energy and endanger the spirit of enterprise, 
and effect the decline, if not the ruin, trade. In the interest of Ger n 
cominerce and of the national flag, the Hamburg merchants most earnestly 
respectfully pray that all governmental measures for their protection be 
ly set aside.” 


of ma 











definitive 


With this dignified answer of Hamburg to the temptations of the Chancel- 


lor all our seaports on the Baltic and North Seas agree, with the sole excep- 
tion of Papenburg, a small and shiftless Oldenburg harbor, which in Germany 


g ) 
holds about the same rank as Egg Harbor in the United States. As long as 
“1 


this spirit prevails among the German merchants they will be able to hold 
+} +} 


ainst French or any other enterprise, both state and private com- 


a 





Correspondence. 
ALLEGED EX1 RAVAGANCE OF THE 
MARYLAND. 
NATION : 


LEGISLATURE OF 


Ep! 
In 


THI 
the Vation of the 5th inst. you have given an importance to a 


TOR OF 








pam t i 1 by so-called reformers which a few words of explanation 
wil ivi was u ed, 
] ] ! th le lat expenses are t 
PO cday ewes seivdidares mededabadscaaenns $133,862 o1 
| you were not informed that of this sum the per 
m and mileage of members were provided by the 
constitution, and amounted to... . $57,767 00 
Phat the unavoidable expenses of an impeachment 
trial of a judge amounted to................ 2,331 40 
That the fees of counsel in contested election cases 
amounted to $432, and expenses of testimony in 
same to $173 ceantese 605 00 


d to members, was 5,729 73 


Phat postage, etc., always 66,433 13 
Reducing the alleged extravagance to............ $67,428 88 

From this sum must be deducted the necessary expenses for officers of 
both houses, clerks of committees, pages, and I will leave you to set the 
value and expense of these from comparison with similar items in the legisla- 
ture of any State, and the remainder will truly measure the extravagance of 
the Maryland Legislature of 1880. It is proper to add that the ‘‘ legislative 
printing ” is done under a law which fixes the amount for which all printing 


of both houses shall be done, and the sum of $38,000, for this purpose, will 


The pudlica- 


is also provided by law, and was shared in by the news- 


compare favorably with the same expense in any other State. 
tion of the laws 


papers now en; 1 in reform without discovering that it was an extrava- 


rae 
gages 
+ 


gant expenditure for making known to the people the laws passed by the 


Legis] iture. 
The hollow pretence of this cry of reform in Maryland would be apparent 
to you if you knew the facts—that the engineer and stoker on this reform train 


have been for years notorious in this State, not for purity in politics but quite 





the reverse, to say the least. That one of them—they are but three—when a 
member of the Legislature, charged and was paid thirty dollars for serving as 
President pro tem. of the Senate ; 


one hundred dollars, and also received $50 for serving on the Engrossing 


also that he received extra compensation of 


Committee ; and these are the charges he now prefers against the Legisla- 
ture of 1880, It is not necessary to wash this dirty linen any further, and I 
should not have done it so far but for the fact that the ation circulates very 
largely outside of Maryland, and the importance you have given to this 
matter may create an erroneous impression against a State which stands pre- 
eminent for the integrity of her public officers, for the low rate of her taxa- 
tion, and for the further fact that the managers of the Democratic party have 
never been charged, even, with misappropriating one dollar of the public funds. 
A CONSTANT READER. 
BALTIMORE, May 10 


THE BESSEMER STEEL ‘*‘ MONOPOLY.” 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In number 826 of the Nation your correspondent, ‘‘ Como,” calls at- 
tention to certain ‘‘facts”’ in regard to what he calls the ‘‘ Bessemer Steel 
Monopoly.” He states that the Bessemer steel industry in this country is 
doubly protected: in the first place, by the Government, which is the truth ; 
and in the second place by a number of patents held by the Pneumatic Steel 
Association, which is not the truth. Had ‘‘Como”’ been in the least fami- 
liar with the subject about which he attempts to inform the public, or had he 
taken the trouble to enquire into it, even in the most superficial manner, he 
would have seen his doubly-protected monopoly to be a myth. There is, at 
the present moment, in active operation in this country a company for the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel which does not belong to the Pneumatic As- 
I allude to the Bessemer Steel Company of Pittsburgh, whose 
works are at Homestead. Besides this there are numerous other Bessemer 
steel works projected which are to be entirely independent of the Pneumatic 
In fact, the manufacture of Bessemer steel is as free in the 


sociation. 


Association. 
United States as the manufacture of cotton cloth, and if Mr. Thurber, or 
‘*Como,” or any one else wishes to risk his capital in this industry he is at 
perfect liberty to do so, 

If ‘‘Como” would take the trouble to verify his ‘‘ facts” before giving 
them publicity his information would be more valuable.—Yours truly, 

: E. ©. 9. 

HARRISBURG, PENN , May 10, 1881 

THE BOSTON ‘* ADVERTISER” AND OUR EXCELLENT CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: As a conspicuous expression of the stupidity that prevails with re- 
spect to our civil service and the commonest elements of political economy, 
even among those who are in favor of civil-service reform in general, but 


The Nation. 
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se 


seem to be always opposed to ‘‘ this particular measure,” I send you the en- 
closed paragraph, cut from an editorial in the Boston Advertiser of the roth 
inst., on the subject of ‘* Reforms in Russia”: 

‘The system of making appointments is admirable, much better than 
ours is, and yet the civil’service of Russia is very bad, while ours is as good 
as are the German and the English. And in reforming the civil service of any 
country the main duty falls upon the executive, not upon the legislature, 
while a bad civil service is felt more keenly by the administration than by the 
legislators and the people. For a bad civil serviee means stealing, and the 
money stolen is not taken from the people, but from the public purse.” 

This in the face of all the humiliating exposures of recent years, and of 
the scandalous revelations that are even now being made in the Post-Office 
Department. We 


ROXBURY, May 12, 1£8: 


|Our correspondent must not be discouraged. The defenders of the 
spoils system are growing more moderate in their assertions, because 
the late Senator Morton, soon after he had put Tyner and Brady into 
the Post-Office, which he held as a sort of fief, declared that ours was 
“the best civil service on this planet.” Saying that it is only as good 
as that of England and Germany is, therefore, a distinct descent. 
“W.” must also remember that though this kind of assertion will 
continue to be made till the end, the number of those who are aware 
that a person who makes it simply displays his own ignorance of his 
subject is rapidly increasing.—ED. NATION.}] 
MR. VENNOR VINDICATED. 

To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: I think fair play requires that any prophet, and especially a wea- 
ther-prophet, when his predictions appear to have failed, shall be heard in 
explanation of the failure, and have an opportunity of showing, as may often 
be done, that the seeming contradiction between prophecy and fact is in re- 
ality no contradiction, but agreement of the most illustrious character. 

It is in this view that I think it worth while to call attention to the grace- 
ful and unanswerable method adopted by Professor Vennor to meet the ques- 
tions of friends and the scoffs of unbelievers as to the apparently disastrous 
break-down of his forecast of ‘* balmy, spring-like weather” during the pro- 
tracted thaw which we were to have had last January and February. The 
writer of the note on this subject in your number of May § can hardly have 
noticed the Professor’s letter which appeared in the daily papers about the Ist 
of March. It was there plainly set forth that the bitter coldness of the weeks 
which should have been ‘‘ balmy and spring-like ” only confirmed the predic- 
tions with new and impregnable proofs; for it was a part of the general 
scheme that this ethereal mildness should be preceded and followed by exces- 
sively cold weather ; and this was, in fact, experienced, only in even greater 
abundance and power than Professor Vennor himself had anticipated, so that 
the warm weeks were ‘‘ crowded out” (I use his own expression) by the ex- 
treme and unlooked-for cold. 

There has rarely been placed before the public a more triumphant vindi- 
cation of an unjustly-criticised public man, ora brighter illustration of George 
Eliot’s remark that ‘‘ almost any difficulty can be met if one only takes broad 
enough ground.”—Yours for FAIR PLay. 

CHICAGO, May 10, 1881. 





MR. JOSEPH COOK’S EXPERIMENT WITH ALBUMEN. 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Joseph Cook’s alcohol-and-egg experiment was first performed 
by him at one of his Monday lectures in Boston. The neatest answer to it 
for the unscientific mind is the fact that hot water produces the same effect 
upon the white of an egg that alcohol does ; and that, by the same process of 
reasoning employed by Mr. Cook, the baleful effects of drinking hot tea and 
coffee might be inferred. 

I am surprised that so careful a journal as the Nation should speak of 
‘‘the Rev.” Joseph Cook. Mr. Cook, though he has received a theological 
education, has never been ordained, and his position in the Church is that of 
a layman. PELICAN. 
ATLANTA, GA., May 14, 1881. 


Notes. 


A FRESH imprint of Wallace’s ‘ Russia’ by Henry Holt & Co, doubtless 
L\ answers to an increase in public curiosity concerning that disordered 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. announce ‘ The Mosaic Era,’ lectures by 





country. 











The 


J. W. Bouton will publish next month ‘ Evenings 
Free Discussion on Thinkers,’ by the Rev. 
John Owen. The April number of the Ziérary Yournal reports in full 
the conference of librarians at Washington last February, 
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Dr. J. Monro Gibson. 


with the Skeptics ; or, Free 





Green’s 
report for the Committee on the Distribution of Public Documents, though 
somewhat inconclusive, is valuable for its suggestions ; and there is novelty 
in the chief recommendation of Mr. Charles Warren’s paper, ‘‘ The Place of 
Libraries in a System of Education.”——The usual summary of Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association has appeared for the July session of 
Individual systems of phonetics are tolerated in Prof, Halde- 
Note on the Invention of Words” and in Prof. March’s contributions 
—the latter employing a special alphabet.——The Saratoga papers of 1880 
are continued in No. 13 of the Yournal of Social Science (March, 1881). 
The two most significant are Dr. Henry Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Modern Legislation 


last year. 


ae 


man’s 


touching Marital Property Rights ””"—the amelioration of which for women 


he traces first in this country to Mississippi—and Mr. E. M. Hartwell’s 


‘*Study of Anatomy, Historically and Legally considered.” In liberally 


legalizing dissection Massachusetts anticipated ‘* all English-speaking states. 





We have received a prospectus of the Metropolitan Coffee-IHouse Com- 
pany (limited), among whose incorporators are Dr. J. G. Holland and Mr. 
F. B. Thurber. 
pany started a year ago with half the capital proposed by the Metropolitan ? 
(See the Nation, vol. xxx., p. 194.) —— Two letters addressed by Prof. Wm. 


But what has become of the New York Coffee-IHlouse Com- 


H. Brewer, President of the New Haven Board of Health, to the Court of 
Common Council of that city, are stimulating reading. One shows how 
much has been done in eight years to reduce the local death-rate; the 
other, how disastrous a single epidemic may be to the material prosperity of 


any community. Prof. Brewer cites the damage to New Haven itself from 





its one visitation of yellow fever eighty-six years ago. The annual report 
of the Boston Record Commissioners proves that their impor-ant labors have 
been very inexpensive to the city. The demand for their publications has 
An 


J. Valentini, 





been unexpectedly large, and has led to reprinting and stereotyping. 
extremely interesting essay on Mexican Paper, by Dr. J. 


and Notes on the Bibliography of Yucatan and Central America, by 
A. F. Bandelier, are the salient features of the contents of the current 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (volume i. No. 1). 
last Bulletin of the 
Commander Bartlett’s paper “* Recent , Investigations of 

Stream by the United States Coast and Geodetic Steamer Blake.” 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea accompanies it. 


-—The American Geographical Society contains 
the Gulf 
A chart 


Noteworthy 


on 


is its incidental comparison of the method of deep-sea sounding now in vogue 
with that depended on thirty years ago, in point of accuracy.—Both a per- 
sonal and bibliographical interest attaches to the tribute to the late Mr. George 
Wymberley-Jones De Renne, of Savannah, conveyed in Dr. Charles C. 
Jones, jr.’s, Anniversary Address to the Georgia Historical Society, delivered 
in February and now published as a pamphlet by the Society. His private 
editions of old and new historical documents bore the imprint of his estate, 
Wormsloe, on the Isle of Hope, and were extravagantly limited in the num- 
-The beautiful little book of da//ades which Mr. Andrew 
Lang put forth a year or so ago has reached a fourth edition, and has grown 
until it is now ‘ XXXII. Ballads in Blue China’ (London : Kegan Paul ; New 
York: Scribner & Welford). Volume two of the English theatrical year- 
book, ‘Dramatic Notes’ (London: Bogue; New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford), has appeared. Mr. Charles E. Pascoe has resigned the editorship to 
Mr. William H. Rideing, whose name is familiar to American magazine 
readers. We have marked an occasional slip, but, on the whole, Mr. Rideing’s 
work is very well done. A list of new plays and important revivals, with the 
cast of characters, enhances the usefulness of the appendix. ‘ Dramatic Notes’ 
has not the elaboration or the material of the French theatrical annuals, but it 
has the advantage over them of being cleverly illustrated by Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
fifty-two of whose pen-and-ink sketches, some of them full-page, adorn the little 
book, ——Prof. E. Sievers, of Jena, the author of the ‘ Physiology of Sounds’ 
(‘Grundziige der Lautphysiologie ’), the introductory volume in Breitkopf & 
Haertel’s collection of Indo-European grammars, is preparing for early publi- 
cation in Braune’s Grammar Series a new Anglo-Saxon Grammar. Simul- 
taneously with the German, an English edition—Sievers’s own translation— 
will be issued, for which B. Westermann & Co., New York, and Dulau & 
Co., London, will be the publishers in connection with Max Niemeyer, 
Halle, who will print both the English and German editions. An un- 
worthy literary fraud has recently been perpetrated in Germany by Walde- 
mar Kaden, previously known by his sketches of travel in Italy, in his book 
entitled ‘ Unter den Olivenbaiumen’ (Leipzig, 1880). The work contains 
translations of forty-four popular tales, collected, as the author says, by him- 
self during his journeys in Italy, but which in reality are simply taken (with 
one exception) from the collections of Imbriani, Comparetti, and Pitré, 
noticed from time to time in these columns. The ‘ Fiabe, Novelle e Racconti 
Popolari Siciliani’ of the last-named collector alone furnished thirty-four, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that his indefatigable and self sacrificing 





ber of copies. 








Nation. 
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labors should meet with anything but the heartiest recognition and widest 


publicity.——F, W. Christern will receive subscriptions for * Peintres et 
Sculpteurs Contemporains,’ text by Jules Claretie, and portraits engraved by 
L. Massard (in some cases a ‘‘ dessin inédit” will be thrown in); and * Le 
Artistes Modernes,’ a weekly publication edited by Eugéne Montrosier, 
giving the biography of artists whose works have been most remarked in 


the annual Salons or in divers exhibi'ions, together with photogravures 4ors 


texte illustrating their works—two lives and two pictures in each number 


Nature, for April 28, continues its series of ** Science Worthies” with a bio 
graphical sketch of Robert Wilhelm Bunsen, and an en 
the lamented C, H. Jeens -Dietrich 
map of the regency of Tunis, by H. Kiepert, on a liberal scale. 


rraved portrait by 





Reimer, Berlin, 





—The June //arpfer has a characteristic table of contents, readily ¢ 
mated from a bare enumeration of the titles. The emphatic illustrated arti- 
cle is Mr. Samuel Adams Drake’s White Mountains, a first pape with 
beautiful designs, chiefly by Mr. W. HI. Gibson, It is pleasant to tind M 
Drake paying a just tribute to Chocorua. Mrs, L. W t! 
aid of her husband’s pencil, gives an attractive introdu \ 
Neglected Corner of Europe "—beginning with Lisbon. rte 
‘*Edwin Booth ” and Mr. James Parton’s ** Trial of J lif 
no special remark. Prof. Luigi Monti writes enthusiastically, and certainly 


Palermo, who has 


of his ima- 


ol 


not without reason, of Benedetto Civiletti, a sculptor 
Two striking examples 


already won distinction in French salons, 


ginative creations, and his portrait, confirm the reader's interest in this artist 
In the nature of compilations are Miss Amelia FE, Barr's ** Ballads and Ballad 
Music illustrating Shakspere,” and Miss Sara A. Tlubbard’s ‘* Our Ruby 
Throat,” a chapter on humming-birds. Mr, Edward Atkinson makes, as he 
says, a slight return for Southern hospitality in sounding the praises of ‘* Ken 
tucky Farms.” As usual, he contrives to give in a few we i strik | 


ture of the possibilities of the region in question, *‘ viz., the mountain sid 
and valleys of Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, Northern 
North and South Carolina, and South-western Virgini t is, 
and 


corund 


say, somewhat larger than Great Britain, and contains more purer iron 
} 


and coal, equal deposits of copper, lead, zinc, and salt, besides um and 


gold in its mines ; it enjoys what is probably the tinest « 


imate on this conti- 


nent ; it is permeated by the most fertile valleys, and bears upon its hill and 


mountain sides the heaviest growth and greatest variety of h 


rd-wood timber.” 


And yet ‘* homespun fabrics still constitute the common wear” of the large 
population which inhabits it. Mr. Atkinson expects great things from the 


Cincinnati Southern and the projected Norfolk railroads in bring 


ducts of the Blue-Grass limestone region to tide-water. 


—The Arkansas Legislature, Historical Society, and Eclectic Society 


ot 


istrain all cul- 


of 


Little Rock have combined to suppress the vulgar pronunciation the 
name of the State, viz., Arkan’sas (final s sounded), and to cor 
tivated persons, and especially all dictionary and school-b 


serve the State’s preference for the original and orth 


ok makers, to ob- 
dox pronunciation, as 
The General Assembly, however, 


first adopted by Congress. appears to have 


had somewhat confused ideas on the subject of phonetics, for in the joint 
resolution approved by Governor Churchill it holds the *‘ only true pro- 
nunciation” to be ‘‘that received by the French word 

sound ”’ (meaning by this the way in which a Frenchman would pronounce 
the name as nov written’, which it says will be reached | 


each syllable the Italian sound. 


representing the 


y giving the a in 
That this will not produce Arkansaw’' or 
Ar kansaw’', which, we are told on p. 7 of the pamphlet combining the three 
testimonies, has always been the pronunciation of nine-tenths of the population 
of the State, need hardly be argued at length. No Frenchman would give the 
same sound to the accented and unaccented a, and the Italian method would 
result in Arkaknsah'—compare Chicah go and Chicaw'go. The source of the 
innovation appears to be rather Northern than Southern, and traceable to re- 
cent cultured immigration, and Mr. John R. Eakin fancies, in a somewhat 
involved sentence, that ‘‘ it came from the ridicule which it was once the habit 
to throw upon the manners and customs of the people, which extended to their 
pronunciation ‘Arkansaw,’ because associated with ‘ Arkansaw Traveller,’ 
and was taken for granted to be a corruption of something more elegant.” 
He does not allude, however, to the ‘* Arkansas toothpick,” which the polite 
authors of the Bon Gaultier ballads more than twenty years ago celebrated in 
a metre requiring the vulgar pronunciation (see Bartlett, s#d voce) : 
“*Straightway leaped the valiant Slingsby 
Into armor of Seville, 
With a strong Arkansas toothpick 
Screwed in every joint of stcel."’ 

We hasten to add our complete sympathy with the patriotic aim of the 
protestants against Arkan’sas, and to express the hope that their example 
will lead the State of Illinois and the cities of Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, 
and New Orleans to fix the standard pronunciation for their names, one of 
which is pronounced in four different ways. 


—Mr. W. W. Newell has attempted a metrical version of the ‘‘(Edipus 
Tyrannus ” (Cambridge : C. W. Sever), in order ‘‘to convey to readers un- 

















ea => 
> > pe 
t ' i rc] of reader : mpression 
t readers { 
| ray l tl 1 of the 
preter ! t for th 
f I 1 dec 1} ] is 
( \] N { ! s | t es 
t t \ (ar etlime I pre n the weak 
‘ oo W very ometimes he is be yed into the dodeca- 
y ( nted that tl Greek trimeter has never been naturalized in 
I hat it is prone to sprawl t it is apt to split into the two halve 
of t rdinary Alexandrine ; and that the English heroic may be the better 
of tw | 1 alternatives, still Mr. Newell's verses are bad at best. 7 hey have 
1 pril they h nothir f inuous movement,” as he might say, 
of modern idyllic verse, lom even the ring of the older period. You have 
to read them with a fixed determination to get the worth of your ten syllables 
out of li nd the cumulation gf harsh monosyllables is a horror. So 
I h for the form of dialogue. The imitation, or ‘‘ suggestion,” as the 
translator calls it, of the original choral measures matches the handling of 
lia 2. lime fai us to study how far the effect of the whole has been 
pr l, even at the expe of the parts. We have only room for a few 
of the detailed work \ll Sophocles is in the very first line. 
That i good atest as any. Racine imitates it in what Patin calls a deli- 
cious verse of the ‘Esther’ De l’antique Jacob jeune posterite.”” Let 
French ears decide as to the melody. ‘The language is grave and noble. 
Modern translators try to do more—they try to give the image in Tpoq@y, 
‘nu Sophocles delights in that sphere. So Plumptre has ‘‘ youngest 
brood of Cadmus famed of old” ; Campbell writes: ‘* Children, young care 
of Cadmus’ ancient fold’; but Mr. Newell changes the figure: ‘‘ Children, 
new branches of old Cadmi root ’—which becomes absurd in the third 
line, in which the branches are represented as ‘‘armed with boughs.” 


first few lines we have such trivial phrases as ‘‘ attend on your 


complaint ” and ‘city home,” such repulsive combinations as ‘‘unborn de- 


woman, 


cayeth fruit of such literalisms as ‘‘ with a happy bird” (augury), 
yntax as can find i 


hocles Mr. Newell has failed where it is no disgrace to fail, and his 


and such no parallel in Greek or in English. In coping 


with Soy 
essay might have been passed over at any other time in silence, but his 
‘* angular English,” ‘‘angular”’ but not ‘‘ crystalline,” makes a heavy jar on 


ears accustomed to the ‘‘ fluid and melodious Greek,” and waiting for it. 


—The centre of population—/.e¢., the centre of gravity of the people of 


the country—-is a point to which much interest attaches, not only as being the 


hub 


:t which the United States may be said to rotate, but also because 





its decennial change of position in distance and direction illustrates, in the 
tersest manner possible, the me? recultant of all movements of population 
during the decade. Census Bulletin No. 145, recently published, gives the 


position of the centre in 1880, with a brief discussion of the method of com- 


yutation and a tabulated history of the movement of the centre at the end of 


I 
each decade since 1790, the date of the first census. Accompanying the 
bulletin are two maps : one showing the details of the position of the centre 


in 1880, the other showing its positions at the close of each decade. The 


39 O4 OD N P long. 54 39 40 W., 


position of the centre in 1880 was lat. 
which is 2.6 miles south and 8.9 miles west of the old observatory at Cincin- 


in 


nati, Ohio, or about eight miles south-by-west from the heart of that city. 


This places it in Kentucky, one mile from the south bank of the Ohio river, 
The followi 


ment since the date of the first census : 


and 14 miles southeast of the village of Taylorsville. ig table 


shows its position and move 


Movement 












Date N. Latitude W. Longitude Approximate Location during decade 
17 © x¢ 76° 11 2 23 miles east of Baltimore 
I 16 I 76 56 5 15 miles west of Baltimore 41 
BI I 5 77372 jo miles nor'west-by-west of Washington 26 
162 3 7 75 33:0 16 miles north of Woodstock 5 
153 a8 67 «9 79 199 19 miles west-south-west of Moorefield 29 
j 39 i 15 if iles south of Clarksburg ‘ 55 
I 3 59 8&1 19 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg rt 
18h 20 4 t2 48 8 a les south of Chillicothe a | 
157 49 12 0 83 35 7 46 miles east-by-north of Cincinnati 2 
155 36 «Of I ty 39 7 8 miles west-by-south of Cincinnati 58 


One of the most striking facts shown by this table is the westward movement 
of the population. The total oscillation in latitude during the past go years 
amounts to only 18.6 minutes, or about 22 miles, while the change in latitude 
from its position in 17g0 to the present time is but 12.4 minutes, or less than 
16 miles. In this period of go years the total movement westward amounts 
to 457 miles. The ratio between the total southward and westward move- 
he greatest movement westward was during the decade 
which witnessed the settlement of the Mississippi Valley and the rush to 
1860. The next greatest is the decade 


California, that between 1850 and 


just passe d. During this pe riod the centre has moved decidedly southward, 


nearly counterbalancing the movement northward during the ten years pre- 


‘The Nation. 
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There being apparently no movement of population to account for 


either of these changes, they are to be explained only by the imperfection of 


subjects of the latest js. 
Mr. Brock-A 


€ story of tl elr 


Gainsborough, Constable, and Wilkie are the 


es of ** The Great Artist’ series (Scribner & Welford). . 
nold, in one volume, deals with the first two, and tells tl 
with sufficient fulness, embracing the opportunity to express a great ma 
thoughts of 


the pt 


his own suggested by his theme. These are neither apposite to 





pose of the book nor particularly edifying, as we have had occasion to 
of other 


voted to ‘* The British School of Landscape Painters,” and is of the ordinary 


observe volumes of this ill-edited series. The first chapter is de- 
character which everybody expects in English writing upon art, except in the 
cases of a few writers who are apparently too constantly employed in mo 

important work to devote any of their time to labors of this kind. Mr, 


Brock-Arnold’s manner of vindicating the art of his country from the Conti- 


nental reproach of ‘‘ insularity” is by such statements as that the English 


landscape painters ‘‘ have won such deathless fame as did the Cinquecento 
‘ 


painters in other branches,” that several of their number are ‘‘ worthy to } 


ranked with the most gifted geniuses of Italy, Holland, and Flanders,” and 


that ‘* as a body” they have ‘‘ distanced all others in the excellence to which 


they have brought this branch of the art.” In confirmation of these, and ap- 
parently without perception that it isa different statement, he quotes from Rou- 
quet’s ‘ L’Etat des Arts en Angleterre’: *‘ Il y a peu de maitres dans ce t 
lent [landscape painting] qui ayent été beaucoup supérieurs aux peintres d 
paysage qui jouissent aujourd’hui en Angleterre de la premiére réputation, 
Mr. Brock-Arnold even adds that this is as true to-day as it was in 1775, whi 
still further illustrates his loose ness, The life of W ilkie is well told by My 
John W. Mollett, who is an “‘ officier de l’instruction publique” in Fran« 
The abundant material to be found in Cunningham, Haydon, and others he h 
used with discrimination, and his critical observations are almost altogether 
confined to extracts from works already published. Many of these are con- 
temporary fudgments, and have for this reason much freshness. The book, 
taken as a whole, is entertaining as well as instructive. Mr. Mollett had no 
more that was new to say about Wilkie than Mr. Brock-Arnold had in the 
case of Constable and Gainsborough, but for his recognition of the fact | 
is, as an author of one of the ‘*‘ Great Artist’ volumes, entitled to credit 
The illustrations of both books are abundant, and for the most part wretch- 
edly executed. 

—It must gratify the subscribers to the Society for Photographing Reli 
of Old London to find in the twelve plates of the seventh year’s issue so 
much picturesqueness together with so much historic interest. Evidently th: 
store of material has not begun to be exhausted. The variety, too, is remark 
able, considering that no less than four of the nine subjects are Southwark 
inns. These as buildings are all posterior to the great fire of 1666, but are 
of a much earlier establishment, the famous White Hart, for instance, with 
its outer and inner yards, dating back to the year 1400, and having been the 
temporary headquarters of Jack Cade as well as the scene of the engagement 
of Sam Weller by Mr. Pickwick. “Oxford 


Arms’ [Nos. 1-6 of this series] and one or two galleried inns elsewhere, the 


‘*Since the destruction of the 


Southwark inns are,” we are told, ‘* with the exception of the ‘Old Bell,’ in 


Holborn, the only inns of the old type left in London.” The others now 
represented are the King’s Head, peculiarly quaint in the roofing of its sheds 
and the patterns of its gallery rail-panels, its uncouth crane, etc.; the George 
Inn, and the Queen’s Head. Three more Southwark views are of Old 
Houses (1) in Borough High Street, (2) in Bermondsey Street, the latter ex- 
tremely curious in construction—‘‘the frame of massive timber, else mere 
shells of lath and plaster,” but wonderfully durable without regard to per- 
pendicularity ; and of St. Mary Overy’s Dock, a waterside nook which ap- 
peals at once to the eye and to the imagination—a ‘‘ perfect picture.” All 
these plates will be prized by owners of Mr. Walford’s ‘Old London’ (vol. 
vi.), whose cuts of the inns, it must be confessed, bear a very remote like- 
ness to these authentic sun-records. Crossing the river, by London Bridge, 
or otherwise, two photographs are given of buildings wholly or partially de- 
molished within the past year, viz., Sion College, London Wall, a founda- 
tion of the year 1332, though the great fire left little of the original building ; 
and Oxford Market, not very old, but which once furnished Burke a steak 
and had Dr. Johnson for a neighbor. As we mentioned last week, the 
Society (or its devoted Secretary, Mr. Alfred Marks) has compiled and 
printed a descriptive text for the entire series up to date, and will doubtless 
continue it. We suggest that with the tenth issue, if no sooner, a map of 
London be furnished on a page the size of the mounts, as large in scale as 
the limited area thus far commemorated will permit, and designating by 
figures the sites of the buildings embraced in the several plates. Americans 
at least would be laid under obligation by such a help. 

—After the lapse of four years Professor Villari has published the second 
volume of his ‘ Niccold Machiavelli e i suoi Tempi’ (Florence, 1881). It 
was the author’s intention to complete his work with the present volume, but 
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the large number of documents in the appendix swelled it to such a size that 


dD 


hird, promised shortly, will be necessary. In the one before us the life of 
lorentine secretary is carried from 1506 to 1513, a period short in ti 
liand the commonwealth, for it beheld 


ut fraught with interest to Machiavel 


: fall of both—a permanent humiliation in his case. The present volum« 


; chiefly interesting for the excursus in the first chapter (the nint 
on the Age of Julius IT., and for the first five chapters of Book ii., which, 


fter a survey of the political writers of the Middle Ages, contain an ex 


» examination of ‘ The Prince’ and the ‘ Discourses,’ in which Villari gives 


not only his own opinions, but passes in review those of other critics from 
Machiavelli's time to our own—a critical and bibliographical résumé that can- 


The appei 


ber of letters, public and private, addressed to Machiavelli; a dis 


not fail to be of great value to students. dix contains a large num- 


ussion of 


the question whether he was acquainted with Greek, which is answered in the 





negative ; and the autograph annotations made by the ex-queen Christine of 


Sweden on the margin of a French translation of ‘ The Prince.’ The passages 
underscored by her are reprinted with the comments, which are interesting 
for the sentiments they contain and the very Swedish French in which they 
ire expressed. Professor Villari is to be congratulated on having brought so 
near its end an historical work worthy to stand by the side of his ‘ Life of Sa- 
vonarola,’ and which, if offering none of the dramatic scenes of that work, has 
a deeper political and, we had almost said, moral significance. 

—The two most interesting cuneiform inscriptions as yet published were 
discovered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassan in 
half of the British Museum. 


his recent researches in Assyria on be- 


A translation from the first, from a clay cylin- 


ler about nine inches long, was published by Sir Henry C. Rawlinson in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for January, 1880, It contained the 
genealogy of Cyrus the Great (agreeing with Herodotus in the name of his 
paternal grandfather, Cyrus) and his expressions of gratitude to the god 
Merodach (not Ahuramazda, be 
The and 
a mutilated tablet of unbaked clay about four inches square, were pub- 
lished a few months after the first by Mr. Theophilus Pinches in the 
transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzeology, vii. 1. 
pe rtions of the annals of the last 3abylonian king, Nabonidus, making 
known the very day of the month (16th of Tammuz, June, probably 539 


it observed) for leading the Persian army 


into Babylon. translation of the 


text second inscription, from 
7 


This contains 





B.C.) on which Cyrus’s army, under the command of Gobryas (Gubaru), 
entered Babylon. In a recent pamphlet of 200 pages Dr. Victor Floigl, 
of Berlin (‘Cyrus und Herodot nach den neugefundenen Keilinschriften,’ 
Leipzig, 1881), aims by brilliant combinations to draw forth all that can 
facts. 


to recqncile the monuments, Herodotus, the canon of Ptolemy, and others 
: . : . 


be learned from the new He is a zealous harmonizer and strives 


or at least to account for their conflicting statements. In this he is often 
Herodotus. His 
of the exact numbers which Herodotus gives for the duration of particular 


successful, well sustaining the authority of discussion 


dynasties is especially valuable. Cyrus’s overthrow of Astyages (Istavegu) 


and the Median power should now, according to the second inscription, be 
put at §50b.c. Then, as Herodotus gives 156 years as the duration of the 
Median empire, the revolt from Assyria is thrown not into 713 B.c., w 





Sargon was at the height of his 


f glory, but 705 B.c., the year of Sargon’ 
death. 





This, not the death of Assurbanipal, 80 years later, Herodotus con- 
siders the end of the Assyrian empire ; and as that empire was said to have 
endured a merus, 600 years, Herodotus subtracts 80 and thus reaches his 520 


years of Assyrian rule. Further, to the Heraclid dynasty Herodotus assigns 





505 years. These lead from 687 (Floigl’s corrected date for the fall of Can- 
daules) to 1192 B.c.—which seems to give us Herodotus’s date for the de- 
struction of Troy, though it does not prove the reality of the Trojan war. 
The author confirms this date from the writers who date the fall of Troy 1208 
B.C., by reducing to sun-years the old Greek years before the Olympiad 
epoch. The work contains many uncertainties stated with confidence and an 
occasional obvious error, but also much that is new and valuabie on its im- 
mediate subject, besides interesting excursuses on Assyrian chronology and 
the canon of Ptolemy. 

—The fifth issue of Charles Friederici’s admirable compilation, the ‘ Bib- 


liotheca Orientalis’ (London : Triibner & Co., 1881), has just been received. 





It is, in these days of ponderous bibliographies, a work of the utmost use 
convenience. i 





It gives ‘‘ a complete list of books, papers, serials, a 
published in 1880 in England and the colonies [guarum pars parva sumus /), 
Germany, and France on the history, languages, religions, antiquities, and lit- 
erature of the East.” 
important thing—the publishers’ prices. The list comprises 1,007 numbers. 
Under Jndian Antiquary (No. 24) we find the titles of all the articles in 
that journal from January to November, 1880—nearly fifty entries. Even sucl 
articles as those in the annual supplements to Meyer’s Conversations-Lexicon 


nd—an 


As a rule, full and descriptive titles are given, an 
db 


Eb. Schrader a 
The general 


classification and arrangement are excellent, and it 1s manifest that the whole 


are not left out, and accordingly we find under the name of 


reference to a valuable paper on the progress of Assyriology. 
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work has been done conscientiously d with good judgment Phe book } 
an adequate index. The four back numbers of the series, containing rept 

( ms of the years 1876-9, can still be had, and at the reduced price of seven 
shillir instead of ten. 

—Professor Karl Elze, well known as a Shaksperean scholar, ha 
published a new edition of his work on Byron (Berlin: Oppenheim, 1851 
Che first edition appeared in 1870, and was trans Eng in 1872 
(London: John Murray The translation was superior to the original, 
giving much additional matter. In his present, second edition, I } t 
recast the entire work, which would have been the better way, but has 1 
printed the first edition intact. From p. 430 to p. 483, howe } esa 
chapter of Nachtrige und Abschhisse > from p. 483 to p. 493, some 


notes (chiefly corrections) to the | ody of the text; and, Pp. 493-499, a1 
resting sketch of Byron, by the Countess Albrizzi, in Italian, It is with t! 
new matter, from p. 430 on, that we are here concerned. Justice th 


thor’s conscientious industry moves us to state that he has kept 





abreast with everything that relates to his subject. Not only has he utilized 


the recently published Memoirs of 








suffered nothing of importance in E cal literature to escape. | 
instance, the letters from Lady Byron to Mrs, Leigh, p hed in t! { 
emy, July 19, 1879, giving the coup de go to Mrs. Stowe’s ch W 
found discussed p. 458. We have gone over the ground carefully ) 
ssure our re¢ that they may y implicitly up h S em 

of fact. But one or two points seem questionable. “Thus, when Mrs. We 
wife of the present owner of Newstead, is charged, $42, with mak 

her duty to destroy certain relics of the & losen Dicht ym @ doubt tl 
assertion, and fear that Elze and the Countess d’Haussonville have 
mystified by Southwell chatter. Far more serious is Elze’s neglect to R 


note of Professor Jebb’s estimate of Byron, in his * Lectures on Modern 























Greece.’ The Scotchman’s estimate of our poet is juster and more in a 1 
ance with political principles than the German’s. In fact, we venture to 
doubt Elze’s ability to deal successfully with Byron’s versatility of char e1 
and talent. His views are often narrow and conventional. He ts una to 
open his eyes to the patent fact that Byron was the European poet of } y, 
byeminence. The moment Elze quits his patient inve ution i facts { 
dates, and tries to soar into the region of higher critic we feel t he is 
off his sphere. Contrast, on this point, any one of Elze’s general Isw 
Matthew Arnold’s trenchant utterances in the March number of .1/ i 
The difference is palpable ; it is the difference betwe re scl i i 
critical insight. 
A SOLDIER OF THE OLD SCHOO! I.* 
lr was right that Lord Clyde’s biography should be written, not merely on 
account of the genuine character of his military achieveme1 ut because 

he was the last distinguished representative of a military school that has 
passed away—the school of Sir John Moore. It fell to the lot of the Duke 
f Wellington to raise the military glory of Great Britain to its highest point 
but the army which he led with such signal skill and success was the cre 1 
of Sir John Moore. When Great Britain entered upon her long str with 
the French Revolution she had neither an army n litary org 
A certain number of regiments, of course, she h pletely was all 
that belongs to the practice of war neglected that there was no fixed system 
of drill in existence ; and if two regiments were required to manoeuvre to- 


gether, their commanding officers met beforehand to arrange wha 
do and the words of command they would use. A drill-book was first com- 





piled for the British army by General Dundas. This, though an immense 
step in advance, contained a system so complicated and intricate that 1 ! 
men nor officers could master it ; and a standing camp was forme t SI - 


r the command of Sir John Moore, for the express purpose of in- 


troducing organization and discipline into the British army. He reduced 

“ay ° . : } ' ] hil 
drill-book of General Dundas to comparative simplicity and intelligibility, 
and remodelled the British army on the basis of the regiunent 1 system. The 


opyject of 








make of each regi unit, by making 





officers a 


acquainted with each other; and how great was 


life of Lord 


ng to India as com- 


n th LT in ley n he 
in the following Incident from the 
. . 
short time before his proceed 


ied upon inspection duty. 





‘While,” he says, ‘ the dépét at Chichester, I noticed 
that an old man, evident 7 though in plain clothes, was con- 
t ly n the cround nad annar tly watching ’ > t At the nd 
5 ly on the ground, and apparently watching my movements, At the c1 








of the inspection, as I was leaving t varrack-yard, he came towards me, 
drew himself up, made the military salute, and, with much respect, said: ‘ Sir 
Colin, may I speak to you? Look at me, sir; do you recollect me? I 
looked at him and replied, ‘ Yes, I do ‘What is my name?’ I told him. 








‘Yes, sir: and where did you last see me?’ ‘In the breach of St. Sebas- 
tlan, ily wounded, by my side Right, sir.’ ‘I can tell you something 

ain Life of Col ampbell, Lord Cly By Lieut.-General Shadwell, C.B." 2 vols. London; 
Blackwood & Sons. 1881 
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front rank of my company.” ‘ Right, sir.’ I 
| ke the old maz resent, when 


and if you 
hat I would 


mradeship with every man under their command 
bove anecdote, forty years of service in all parts of 
literate, was a of the British 
the Napol onic Napier, Lord 


d what a power it must have been in a day of battle 


pecial characteristic 


wars—the brothers 


Under the conditions of modern warfare the regi- 


; formerly, as the very soul of the British army, 


that army if, with the inevitable decay of the 


of camaraderie between officers and men 


army at the early age of sixteen, and was under 
He served with the Ninth 


the battle of Vimeira. 


impaign, which terminated with the battle of Coruiia, 
‘for some time before reaching Corufia he had to 

soles of his boots being completely worn away. 

g them, and when he got on board ship he was 

, from constant wear and his inability to take them 

so closely to the flesh of the legs that he was 

hem in water as hot as he could bear, and have the leather 


painful operation, 


as in the process pieces of the skin 
! In 1811 he was present at the brilliant victory 
gallant bearing won the applause of General Graham. 
mmander he fought in the battle of Vittoria, and led the 
st unsuccessful assault upon the breach of St. Sebastian. 


terprise he received two severe wounds. 


Ile was yet 
is wounds unhealed when he heard that his regiment was 
He and 
le determined to escape from the hospital and re- 
‘* By dint of 
they 
g the Fifth Division, and were present at the forcing of 


the French 
nother wounded comras 


the regiment, so as to participate in the expected battle. 


on the banks of the Bidassoa. 


wling and an occasional lift from commissariat and other vehicles ’ 


eeded in reach 
passage of the Bidassoa. The loss of the Ninth (Campbell's regiment) was 

vy, and Colin Campbell, who commanded the light and leading company, 
was again badly wounded. It is to be regretted that his biographer has given 
but a meagre account of this early part of Lord Clyde’s career. 
days which Lord Cl 


They were 

le liked -call in his conversati lit would hav 
vce liked to recall In his conversation, and it would have 
been interesting to have had his impressions of the great soldiers under 
whom or against whom he then served. The omission is all the stranger 


because it could not have been occasioned by lack of knowledge. Lieut.- 


General Shadwell served for many years in the same regiment as Lord 
Clyde ; he was on his staff in the Punjab campaign of 1848-49, and also in 
the Crimea, and must, therefore, have frequently heard the general speak of 
the men and the scenes of his early days. 

Although employed in a number of highly important duties, and recog- 
nized as one of the most efficient officers in the army, it was not Colin Camp- 
He was 
The first war with the 
Sikhs—the campaign on the Sutlej, as it is called in India—had been ended 


bell’s hap to be again present upon a battle-field until the year 1848. 
then a brigadier commanding the garrison at Lahore. 


by the victory of Sobraon, and the experiment was being tried of governing 
the Punjab under the titular sovereignty of Runjeet Sing’s infant son, Dhu- 
leep Sing, but actually by a commission of English officers, of which Sir 
Henry Lawrence was the chief, This experiment was brought to a close by 
the outbreak of an insurrection in the city of Moultan. The populace mur- 
dered two British officers, and then Moulraj, the Sikh governor of the place, 
placing himself at the head of the movement, threw off his allegiance to the 
recently established order of things. A British force was moved down to 
capture Moultan, but being unprovided with siege guns, and numerically 
weak, it failed in the attempt. The siege had to be raised, and then the in- 
surrection spread rapidly over the whole of the Punjab. The survivors of 
the old Khalsa army, which had so nearly overthrown the British empire in 
India in the terrible fight of Ferozeshuhur, thronged once more to their stand- 
ards, and before long thirty or forty thousand of the best and hardiest soldiers 
in India had mustered under the command of the Sikh chief, Shir Sing. It 
was plain that the 
finished. 

Lord The latter was an old 
Peninsular officer, and greatly beloved by his soldiers for the frankness and 
sincerity of his character, and his He had had 
of war, and was by no means devoid of the capacity to plan 
1 campaign or arrange the tactics of a battle, but he would not or could not 


stick to his plans. Ile no sooner saw his enemy than the fighting impulses of 


struggle for the supremacy in India was, as yet, only half 
lhousie was at that time Governor General of India, and 
Goug ommander-in-chief of the Forces. 
splendid courage in the field. 


great experience 
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a hot-blooded Irishman got the better of both his reason and his judgment ; 
arded, and what 
degenerated into a confused medley where 


plans were forgotten or dis should have been an operation 


arranged with 


g scientific foresight 


all depended upon sheer hard fighting. It was this which so nearly caused 
the British to lose the battle of Ferozeshuhur; it was this which on the field 
of Chillianwallah did actually inflict on them a bloody defeat. 

This memorable battle was fought on the 13th of January, 1849. It was 
past midday when the British troops approached the position of the Khalsa 
army. ‘the Sikhs were strongly posted, with their flanks well protected, and 
their front covered by thick jungle, which made it impossible to ascertain 
either the strength of their artillery or the numbers of their other forces, 
Lord Gough prudently resolved to make no attack that day, or until the 
ground had been thoroughly reconnoitred. Orders to this effect had been 
given, and the quartermaster-general was engaged in marking out the en- 
campments for the different brigades and divisions, when a few straggling 
shot from one of the Sikh batteries fell in the vicinity of the chief and his 
staff. 


brook such insolence ; the orders for pitching the camp were countermanded, 


The hot blood of the old soldier was instantly aflame; he could not 


and before another hour had passed a fierce struggle was raging along the 
whole front of the Sikh position. The consequences are not difficult to di- 
vine. Thrust into the thick belt of jungle, which rendered all concerted 
movements impossible and broke up the advancing lines into disorganized 
crowds, ignorant of the ground they had to pass over or the strength of the 
enemy they were required to face, the British regiments reached the Sikh 
position only to be mowed down by round-shot, grape, and musketry, for the 
most part from an invisible foe. On the extreme right of the British army 
the cavalry brigade first got in front of the artillery, which had been directed 
to cover their advance, and then, seized with an unaccountable panic, sud- 
denly turned about and galloped in horrible confusion over the guns, over 
their hospitals filled with wounded and dying men, and away to the rear of 
the field. ‘They were pursued by a few Sikh 
behind them, got well in among the British guns before they could be fired, 


cavalry, who, following close 
and sabred officers and men in the midst of their own artillery. In the cen- 
tre of the British attack the disasters were even more overwhelming, and it 
might almost be said that only on the left, where Campbell commanded, was 
the attack upon the Sikh position conducted with judgment or any degree of 
success. 

Campbell’s divisiongconsisted of two brigades, under the command of 
srigadiers Pennycuick and Hoygan, but from the nature of the ground it 
had to traverse before reaching the enemy’s position his personal supervision 
was limited to the latter brigade. Brigadier Pennycuick hurled his brigade 
blindly against the Sikhs, and it was all but annihilated. 
self was killed ; the Twenty-fourth Queen's Regiment was cut to pieces, los- 
ing 13 officers and 203 men killed, and 10 officers and 266 rank and file 
wounded. The native regiments which supported the English infantry suf- 
fered hardly less severely than the ill-fated Twenty-fourth. 


The brigadier him- 


Meanwhile, 
however, Campbell, at the head of Hoygan’s brigade, had advanced against 
the enemy. He captured four guns immediately in his front, then, wheeling 
to the right, he took in flank the position from which Brigadier Pennycuick 
had just been repulsed with such terrific loss. Thus, he says, 

‘* We proceeded rolling up the enemy’s line, continuing along the line of 
their position until we had taken thirteen guns, all of them at the point of 
the bayonet by the Sixty-first. . . . During our progress we were fre- 
quently threatened by the enemy’s cavalry, who had followed us, retaking the 
guns we had been obliged to leave behind us, our force not having admitted 
of our leaving a detachment for their protection.” ‘‘I had,” he says in an- 
other letter, ‘‘ many miraculous escapes, for which I am duly thankful. The 
handle of my watch was broken by a ball. I had a pocket-pistol in my right 
waistcoat pocket which was broken in pieces by a ball, and my horse was 
wounded in the mouth. I got a sword-cut from an artilleryman of the ene- 
my in charging some of their guns; but here I am, thank God! safe and 
sound, and quite well.” 


This murderous battle lasted but two hours and a half, but in that brief 
space the British troops lost six guns, and 89 officers and 2,357 fighting men 
were either killed or wounded. A little more than a month later the defeat 
of Chillianwallah was retrieved by the decisive victory of Goojerat, which 
destroyed the brave Khalsa army, and a few days after the battle they laid 
down their arms. Sir Colin Campbell, who had taken a distinguished part 
in this battle, thus describes the final surrender : 


‘« They were without food and also without ammunition—not above five 
or six rounds per gun. The high-priest, or Gooroo, who took the chair on 
the right of the general (Sir Walter Gilbert), after laying down his arms, said 
to him in a loud and firm voice : ‘ The injustice of the English drove me to 
take up arms. They confiscated my property in the Jullundhur Doab, 
amounting to five lakhs annually. Poverty, starvation, and want of ammu- 
nition have obliged me to surrender. These wants have brought me here. 
But for these wants we should again have tried the fortune of war. I do not 
regret what I have done, and I should do the same to-morrow if it were in 
my power.’ There was nothing cringing in the manner of these men in lay- 
ing down their arms. They acknowledged themselves to have been beaten, 
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and that they gave in because they were starving. They were without morey, 
food, or ammunition. There was nothing offensive in their manner in say- 
ing these things. Each man, as he laid down his arms, received a rupee to 
enable him to return to his home. -; . The greater number of the old 
men especially, when laying down their arms, made a deep reverence or 
salaam as they placed their swords on the ground, with the observation, 
‘ Runjeet Sing is dead, or has died to-day.’ This was said by all of them with 
deep feeling. They are undoubtedly a fine and brave people.” 

In less than ten years from that time this ‘‘ fine and brave people” won 
back the Indian Empire for the very men who had conquered them at Gooje- 
rat. Great Britain has not treated them with the generosity which their 
courage and fidelity deserved. 


NEW YORK ELECTION FRAUDS.* 

| ORD CHIEF-JUSTICE COCKBURN, in his charge in the Tich- 

4 borne case, began by declaring that in his opinion it was the duty of a 
judge, not merely to review the facts brought out upon the trial of a cause, 
but to dwell upon the conclusions deducible from them, however much this 
might be to the prejudice of either side. ‘‘If the facts make one side kick 
the beam,” said he, ‘‘ it is the fault of the facts, not of the judge’; and he 
straightway proceeded to charge the jury against the ‘‘ Claimant,” as he so 
well knew how, pressing as close to the limits of judicial prerogative as he 
could go without affording ground fora reversal. In the same spirit, pre- 
sumably, Mr. John I. Davenport speaks, when he says in his preface : 

‘*Tt has been my effort to write without partisan bias, desiring my work 
to be rather a history than a campaign document. The facts only have been 
stated. If they seem to bear more heavily against one political party than 
the other, it is solely because there could be no other result and the truth be 
written. 

The result of this laudable spirit of impartiality is a history of election 
frauds in this city during the period from 1859 to 1870, or, more properly 
speaking, a ‘‘ History of Democratic Frauds.” For, according to Mr. Da- 
venport, no Republican official in this State has ever been guilty of fraud 
except as the result of a bargain with Democrats. Mr. Davenport professes 
to have spent nearly ten years of his time and several thousand dollars of his 
money in his examination of this subject. His book is full of interesting 
statistics and valuable information, compiled with much skill, and tending to 
show that the great election frauds of the period treated were wholly the 
work of one political party. 

As a question of opinion based upon evidence, we believe that an impar- 
tial examination into the history of State and municipal politics during these 
years will lead to the conclusion that the political methods of oth parties 
were simply honeycombed with corruption. The rise and growth of 
the evil date farther back than is commonly supposed. The election of 
1844 was the first at which it was alleged that fraudulent voting affected 
the issue of a Presidential campaign. The sanguine and enthusiastic Whigs 
who in that year nominated Henry Clay by acclamation, after adopting in a 
single resolution the shortest platform that a political party has ever put forth 
upon national issues, went into the fight confident of victory. In their 
wrath and surprise at defeat they bitterly accused their opponents of fraud, 
and asserted, with some show of reason, that for the first time in the his- 
tory of American politics New York State had been carried by illegal votes. 
This, however, was not the first time that extensive frauds had been prac- 
tised at our polls. It was notorious that for the eight or ten years preceding 
that exciting campaign the votes of aliens, owing to the loose system of in- 
spection then in vogue, were frequently employed, in numbers increasing with 
each successive election, and that the science of ‘‘repeating,’’ although then 
in its infancy, was already beginning to make rapid strides towards the mar- 
vellous development it afterwards attained. As far back as 1838 the election 
frauds of the preceding year were made the subject of legislative enquiry, 
and the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly reported that they were ‘‘ con- 
stantly practised at our elections, to the disgrace of the State, and to the 
manifest wrong of the country.” But it was not until 1859 that a remedy was 
applied in the passage of the first New York Registry Law. The attempt to 
check the evil brought to light the extent of it, and naturally led to the elabo- 
ration of schemes to avoid the operation of the act. At the national election 
of 1860 an examination of the registry lists showed that hundreds of names 
had been entered, either of persons who could not be found at the residences 
given, or who were not legal voters. As this was mainly in Democratic 
wards the Republicans prepared to challenge the parties at the polls, and the 
declaration of this intention led to a counter-threat by their opponents. The 
Democratic majority of the Board of Aldermen, with a view to checkmate 
the proposed challenging, passed a resolution authorizing the Sheriff, Mr. 
John Kelly, to appoint ‘‘ such special deputies” as he might require ‘‘ to de- 
fend the rights and privileges of the electors of this city.” Fortunately for 
the city’s peace, however, the throng of roughs who sought employment on 
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the morning of election day, as ‘‘defenders of the electors’ rig were 
not engaged, the sheriff's counsel advising him that he could not lawfully act 
under the authority which the resolution of the Common Council purported to 
convey, and the election passed off with much less turbulence than was 


feared, the new registry law proving clearly the necessity of its application by 
the opposition it evoked. 
During the war the form of fraud most common, viz., the attempt to im- 
pose upon the inspectors the votes of aliens, was met by the capital device ef 
, : | 


stationing at the polls officers provided with exemption lists. Those who, 
having secured exemption from draft and enlistment as aliens or non-residents, 


afterwards attempted to vote, were quickly arrested and held subject to the 
orders of the Secretary of War. ‘‘ This scrutiny,’ says Mr. Davenport (p. 45), 


‘ } 1 
addition to the 


‘cut both ways, the War Department having directed the 
enrolment lists of the names of all persons who, having claimed exemption 
upon the ground of non-citizenship, should be found thereafter to have vr 
tered, or who should attempt to vote.” 

The year 1866 was marked by what kad now come to be the biennial 
conflict between the Democratic aldermen and the Republican police ofh- 
tion day 


‘ 


cials. Mayor Hall requested the magistrates to hold court upon elec 


so as to be in readiness to commit persons who might be arrested for ‘* syste- 
matic and successive challenging,” the exercise of a duty which Mr, Hall im- 


pudently denounced as illegal. This declaration was met by 
his 


rant whi 


subordinates 


Kennedy, the Republican Superintendent of Police, directing 


i} +} 


to submit to his office for inspection before service any war nh the 


police magistrates should issue for the arrest of the challengers. The citizens 
were thus forced into the position of being the passive spectators of one of 
those disgraceful conflicts of municipal authority with which they have since 
become, unhappily, too familiar. 

As the result of the election of 1868, to use the words of Mr. Tilden 
‘*the Ring was completely organized and matured "’"—Hoffman was in the 


governor’s seat, Hall was mayor of the city, Tweed and Sweeny were re- 
spectively comptroller and chamberlain, whilst on the bench sat Barnard 


Cardozo, and McCunn, The first two of these judges devoted whole days 


from ten in the morning till nearly midnight, to the wholesale iss 


ue of ni 
ralization certificates. Thousands of applications were made under assumed 
names, supported by professional witnesses who undertook to vouch for hun- 
the work of naturaliza- 


dreds of applicants in a single day. Up to this time 


tion had been confined to the Common Pleas and Superior Courts, but, as was 
admitted by the clerk of the former upon his examination before a Congres- 
sional committee, ‘‘ it was not done rapidly enough to suit,” 


g and so the droves 
of petitioners were hurried into the Supreme Court, where Barnard or Car- 
dozo manufactured voters and issued certificates, sometimes at the rate of 
eight or nine hundred a day, and often, in direct violation of the law, when 
neither applicants nor witnesses were present. Ten of these professional 
witnesses, according to statistics taken from the court records by Mr. 
Davenport, vouched for 8,464 applicants, one man for 
In to permit 


the use of their names the fees were paid for them, and _ certiticates 


answering over 


a thousand within three days. order to encourage aliens 
were issued by the thousand to applicants who were not required to 
pay to the clerk of the court the statutory charges. The Ring managers 
were, of course, too provident to trust them with the money for their 


fees, and so adopted the ingenious device of issuing ‘‘ orders” upon the 
clerk, which were presented by the alien at the time of his application, and a 
certificate would cost him nothing, on his presenting one of these ‘red 
tickets,” of which some 49,000 were issued by Tammany Hall. In the mi- 
nority report the Democratic members of the Congressional investigating 
committee endeavored to explain this scheme by the assertion that it was the 
custom of the ‘‘ naturalization committees” of both parties to pay the fees of 
aliens whose papers were thus procured by ‘‘ f this sort, which be- 


orders”’ of 
came in the hands of the clerk a charge upon the ‘‘hall” or 


the ‘‘com- 
A 
careful review of the testimony taken shows that the practice was confined to 
Tammany Hall. 


mittee,” and that the Republicans used white tickets for the purpose. 


In his prolonged examination of the files of the courts where this whole- 
sale naturalization was carried on Mr, Davenport found that large quantities 
of papers had been received and filed which those engaged in the business of 
forging had not even taken the trouble to complete. And yet they form part 
of our court records to-day. So reckless were some of the forgers in their 
work that they entered upon some of the papers the names, as witnesses, of well- 
known public men. So that to the applications of the O’Rourkes, O’Briens, 
and Schwabs may be found appended the affidavits of ‘‘ John T. Hoffman” 
or ‘* William H. Vanderbilt,” whilst upon some of the papers, prepared evi- 
dently by some perjurer of a humorous turn, the oath is subscribed ‘‘ August 
Belmont, his X mark.” By way of giving some idea of the number of false 
certificates issued, Mr. Davenport asserts that he can produce two of these 
professional witnesses who will prove that they disposed by sale or otherwise 
of ten thousand certificates each (p. 142). 


The honest challengers of both parties found their efforts paralyzed by 
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Life and Letter ° Fohn H rd Raymond. 
Daughter. (New York ird & Hul 
tural that to Dr. R personal and dom c aspects 
his life should be more inter g in those of 


will be 


a public and professional 
differently est 


l’s reputation 


character. The iit is a biography that eemed by 


different readers. ed to the book by Dr. Raymon: 


as a teacher, and especially a pioneer in the attempt to e for women 
1 by men, will find nearly 


imilar to that enjoye 


or quite five hundred of the upwards of seven hundred pages 


sof an ¢ luc 


the advantage 
book 


wearisome, t he least. Dr. Raymond’s correspondence, each letter a 
itself, is devoid of charm as it is (in spite of the most laborious at- 


Among the letters of his 


a disquisition, which covered twelve pages of 


volume i 
courtship confided to his chil- 


fools- 


tempts) of humor. 
dren, the first was 
cap, on the question, ‘‘ Why did Eve sin?” Another, even more extensive, 
discussed the question of the rationality of brutes. His biographer does not 
ude herself, but on the other hand she does not always give the requisite 
left to « iphe r out the year of 
\ Neither is 
name of his wife, which only transpires in a letter presumably 
birth- 


iteness to her piece-work. Thus, we are 
Raymond's birth, and the day of his death is not mentioned. 
maiden 
tten to her. The letters with which the biography opens, those of 


reminiscence, written at different periods of Dr. Raymond’s life, would 


their chronological order. 


go rd 


had nearly completed his course of 


been more appropriate In 
Born March 7, 


ege when he 


fortune to be expelled from Colum- 


1814, it.was hi | 


undergraduate 


Chis personal experience must have been invaluable to him in later 
) youthful insubordination. His purpose of studying 


th 


some religious 


ivor of the ministry after a period of 
excitemen logical studies were duly prosecuted at the Baptist 


Pheologi New York. He acquired a sudden repu- 


preaching in Brunswick, New Jersey, but 


} 


be attracted to a professorship in the Semi- 


There is a suggestion of mo- 
eb 


act 
na student. 
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tution : ‘‘ Ahalf-past four rising bell 
rayers that are held unitedly 


room-mates, still leave an 


ist.””. A homely sign of the 
1d our own Is the fact that 


* the pretty wooded point which at 


Street ferry-house now stands.” Dh 


return to Hamilton as 
have 


s she indi The date must 


and the duties were aj parently confined, after the first, to 


al and moral philo In 1850 the seminary was 
and here Protes 


ving a much fuller and less isolated life than at 


yphy.”” 
pe 


x Raymond continued his teaching, 


d to Rochester, 


Hamilton. Rochester was 
‘na centre of anti-slavery agitation, in which he took an earnest part. 
If there 


hing up to 


in Professor Raymond’s 
attest the fact. 


and sincere to perform his duties at any time in a per- 


was anything specially characteristic 


1855 the memoirs here presented do not 
was too earnest 
netory manner ; but his talent for leadership and organization first had an 
portunity to display itself at the head of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
had called 
n and multitudinous existence in the year just named, Five hundred 
and cl: The task 
’ 


Dr. Raymond possessed these quali- 


which a and standing’ into 


few ‘‘ gentlemen of property 


appeared ; organized issified. 
1 for a world of tact and patience. 


t once, requiring to be 


an eminent degree. The Institute under his charge acquired almost 


immediately a character for thorough and successful training. Several of Dr. 


Raymond’s assistants considered physical punishment an indispensable mean 
nage d 
to put off the decision until experience had settled it in his favor, was a very 
with a difficult 


of discipline ; he himself did not, and the quiet manner in which he ma 


good example of the shrewdness of his manner in dealing 


1] 


problem. Vassar College was an experiment on a much wider scale. Its 


‘ct was to secure for young women who desired it a collegiate education. 


g 
tory of Dr. Raymond’s difficulties and embarrassments during the thir- 


1 years of his presidency over the young and struggling institution, told for 
| urt in his own annual reports, is full of interest, 


the most p It might with ad- 


age have been made much fuller, but enough is given to enable us to 


shend clearly the nature of the problem and the skill which he brought 
to its solution : 


He must not embarrass himself with any difficulty that was 


not essential to the principal object in hand. Questions of co-education and 


university methods must be resolutely put aside. Co-education might be 
best, and the university elective method might be best, but Dr. Raymond’s 


object was simply to give women an opportunity to procure a liberal educa- 


° c \ 7 
tion, he college 
y 


ge system of a regular curriculum was outgrown for young 
men, young women, he contended, had hardly grown up to it, and needed for 
a time ‘‘ the bracing and support of its more narrow forms.’’ On the other 


hand, he 


the level of the Female Seminary and Young Ladies’ 


opposed with all his might every temptation to lower the college to 
Boar ling-School. It 
sy at any time to make the college a grand pecuniary suc- 

by doing this, but this was the one thing that Dr. Raymond would not 

He was obliged to wait three years before he could organize a collegiat 
yurse of study, and a preparatory department was always a necessity ; yet as 
ate as 1876 he noticed with alarm that the preparatory department was en- 


} 


croaching on the collegiate. The tendency in this direction had been checked 


at the time of his death, and we trust it will not reappear. Considering the 
materials with which he had to work, the means at his disposal, and the 
obstacles and temptations that he had to overcome, Dr. Raymond’s success at 
Vassar was indeed remarkable ; but if the testimonies of his scholars here 
recorded, and many others which we ourselves have heard, are not entirely 
vain, the least part of it lay in organization. 


Fudas Maccabeus and the Fewish War of Independence. 
(New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
—The author is a great admirer of Judas Maccabzeus, considered not only as a 


3y Claude 
Reignier Conder, R.E, I2mo, pp. 218.) 
champion of liberty and faith, but also as a warrior and strategist, and he has 
written his life with a good deal of spirit. Not satisfied with the scanty in- 
formation obtained from the books of Maccabees and from Josephus, he has 
exerted himself, not without ability and knowledge, ‘‘to render the story 
more vivid by aid of description of the scenes in which it was laid, and of the 


” 


contemporary social and religious life of the Jews.” The accounts of the 
scenes made memorable by the Maccabean struggle are due in great part to 
the advantages which the author enjoyed during the survey cf Palestine, when 
he visited ‘‘ more than once each of the battle-fields of Judas”; but his Tal- 
mudic information, as he himself acknowledges, rests on a very slender basis 
—the Mishnah in Surenhusius’s translation, The most meritorious portions 
of the book are thus naturally those in which the writer's original knowledge 
and personal observation are brought into play, and the least good those in 
which his scanty knowledge of post-Biblical Jewish antiquities could not fail 


to betray him into error or superficiality. His style is animated and often 
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vigorous, and his descriptive pieces abundant and attr 
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- perity, y. 
, in a, ew ¢ l 
s now, co e | 
reams whi bed { 
| re nd 1 le > 
istly Jeshimon, or ‘ solitude,’ reached to the 






















crags which bound the Dead Sea on tlie west ; the Wilderness of Beth-Aven 
was stony and barren then as now; and the open plains of Beersheba grew 
only grass and flowers, serving in spring as ri > for the nomadi 
tribes. The Jordan valley was also unc swamps of tl 

river afforded cover to outlaws and fugitives ; f Itivation, which 
was first commenced by Herod the Creat, had not yet been attempted, and 
the capabilities of the Jericho soil were unknown. . . . Through- 
out the district of the Shephelah, or low hills, the yellow corn crowned th 
flat summits, and covered the red soil of the valleys. On the higher hills, the 
long apple-green vineyards spread terrace above terrace, as they still do in 
th iesses of Hermon. ‘The dark, s ft foliage of e creat olive ves in 
the ler valleys contrasted with the sparse, straggling leaves of the fig- 





trees which flourished on the higher ground. 
Strategic localities are described with particular care, but in the applica- 


tion of his topographical knowledge to the warfare of his hero our author 





“ae. easel 1 ett 3 1 7 , 
goes too far. he narratives on which he relies are neither ample nor accu- 
f | 
te strategic and t ical speculations upon, Judas 
y have been a military genius, and there are enou 





Maccabzeus ma 





perhaps, to justify the belief that his military intuition equalled his valor, but 
these evidences ar« re than suppositions of a general 


fighting took place, the respective 
dD S l 





ch Cer. The precise 





numbers of the combatants, the dispositions of the troops, are all almost un- 
known—in a strict historical sense. What, for instance, can be predicated 
with certainty of along offensive campaign, remarkable for ‘‘ the rapidity of 
the marches, the fearlessness of the attacks, and the sudden overthrow of the 
cities” —one of them assaulted for a whole day—from which Judas returt 
without having lost a man, ‘‘as the historian affirms’? Nor is it othery 

in spite of some tactical analogies, appropriate to say, ‘‘ If the battle of Em- 


maus may be compared with Austerlitz, the battle of Ashdod may, with equal 


propriety, be likened to Waterloo.” 
The book abounds in comparisons, some of them much more felicitous 
than the preceding, and apt to cast light upon the conditions and ideas of the 
country and period treated of. Occasional remarks of this kind will prove 


instructive or suggestive even to learned readers. ‘The stationary 


ted 





of the East, however, does not justify the author’s belief that, in Palestine 


things in the time of the Asmoneans must have been in a great many respects 
like things in the time of Joshua or in our own, ‘There is a great deal of un- 


soundness in a comparison like the following, considering the legendary data 
: I >? > * D> “_ ‘ 


on which it is based, and the many really historical facts) which peak 
acainst it: 

‘The Canaanite towns, which Joshua in a single day reduced to a heap of 
ruins, cannot have been extensive or very firmly built. The city which Joab 
would have drawn with cords into the river: the 





use supported on two pil- 











lars which Samson pulled down ; the cottage-roof torn up to give room for 
the paralytic man’s bed to be lowered—these various episodes suggest tha 


the architecture of ancient Palestine was not far different from that of the 
modern Syrians.” 


The conquerors of well-known times, such as Sennacherib, Nebuchadnez- 


zar, or Alexander of Macedon, did not reduce in a day or pull down wit! 
cords such Canaanite towns as Jerusalem, Tyre, or Gaza, Nor ought the 


lL of Judges, the roof of the 


writer to forget that, even according to the leger 
house which the Jewish Hercules pulled down bore ‘‘about three thousand 


” 


men and women who looked on while Samson made sport. 


Besides the biography proper the book before us contains an introd 





(‘* From Ezra to Simon”’), a chronological table of events, and ch 





the national life of the Jews, on their national religion, on the surviving bro- 





thers of Judas, and on the results of independence ; and, i1 
genealogy of the Asmonean family, The chapters on the national life and 


li ] 





religion contain many interesting sketches, but also much irrelevant talk, 
anachronistic or obscure, about Karaites, Mehistanites, Mizraimites, Cabba- 
lists, etc., and, what is worse, a number of grave blunders As re ls the 





b 
1 


latter, it will suffice to quote the statement concerning the Jewish fasts, which 


runs thus, and is a perfect tissue of errors 


**Six fasts were also yearly observed, including the great Day of Atone- 
ment. ‘The first occurred in the beginning of July, memory of five nation- 
al calamities ; the second fast, in the end of the same month, 
of the destruction of Solomon’s Temple; the third was the great Day 
Atonement, in the end of October; the fourth, lasting three days, commemo- 
rated the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, in December ; the last was 


the fast of Esther, preceding Purim.” 





The reader will perceive at once that one of the ‘‘six” is wanting ; we 





miss the fast of ( liah, the third \ hus the Day of Atonement is not 
‘the third tt t ) Nor t Dav of A 1 
ol ved ‘in the end of O ! t S Nor d 
nv such statem :-m@ eG é n ’ ‘ in refer tS t} 
1 iths of the solar Chris year ag \ 1 1 lendar of the ] 
their intercalary months notwithstar ¢ N id the fast. here f 7 
call , last ** three lays - like ll ot] rs ] ted <« ly Nor 
i rate ‘fin December” the taking of Jerusalem by Nebu 
ne hadnezzar took |e ilem in s mer Che state t of 
th festivals (p. 33) is not much mo rrect Phe 
table is also very imperfect. We are very rry to hav yy ( . 
takes in a book which we cannot refrain from recommendi i as both agree- 
able and instructive. 
/ / } 4 5° Ve vj rl fide i ; / rf , 4 } 4 ’ , , 
] 
separately and in nbination w Surface Irrig \W note 


lution ( imissioners of England, publishi results of t l \ 
experil ts of Dr. F1 land in 1870, ed eir ce tions f 
experiments in these words ‘An acre of suitably constituted \ 
und deeply drained, with its surface levelle 1 divided into f ‘ 
plots, each of which in succession shall receive the sewag f six | 
would cleanse the sewag f 3,300 per * They exp! l 1 
filter was not a mere mechanical ¢ riv it W macl for ox 

and thus altogether t: forn vell for n t} { 





t] prepara 1 of plans for the temporary t f t Ware f 

I hyr Tydfil, a if \! tow W , having , { 
L 50,000 Th sewar of nuit « EA ! e \y t 

Mr, Denton determined to adopt Dr. Fran] , l t i 

pre] lr a tw nty res ol tree > | { I { | } I ‘ > \ 

into four parts of fi cres each, and was thoroughly rdrained | t 
rated i depth of ut ser f ot t five ; i 
out 50,000 cubic yards of filt rn | was t — 

row ridges with d ep furrows, carrots her vi , { 

the ridges 1 the re flowing through the fur | eft ‘ ‘ 

crowtl \ tion was most remarkabl 1 ent W , 


S work with 
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No radical improvemént in sewage-engineering has ever been adopted 
Without arousing the animosity and sharp ticism of the profession lhe 
various reports concerning the filter-beds at Merthvr Tydfil have been con- 
flicting hd coniusing, The statemen { the sein Mr. Dent s pam] t 




















seems eminently fair, eads to the conclusion that entire reliance is to 
be placed on ithe st ment of Mr. Dvke, the medical officer of t] istrict, 
i letter to Mr. Denton of Septe rg, 1880, to the effect that the filtra- 
tion areas are constantly used i tl - 
**On more than one occasion during the 1 t] vears the twenty acres 
prepared by you have had to take the whole of the sew e of 40,06 pe 
two or thre rn e weeks tog { I The ssity for t] was ed 
by bre | ewer W ch conve e sew e ft the urface- 
irrigati ch of these ( ns the reas did their work 
thoroug! he feeling in Merthyr is that the filtration areas at 
Proe ! TINEeE vs I ( } vork designed for 
tl 4 fecuiy th } cess 1 ce 1 ea one, and i earnestly 
hope the authorities of towns will adopt it . 
The sar system has been applied at Kendal, Abingdon, Forfar, Great 
Malvern, Halstead, Barnsley, Hitchin, Gakham, Earlston, and Radford; 
also at public institutions and country seats—in all cases with eminent suc- 
ess and apparently with great economy. Indeed, the returns from the culti- 
vation of the land treated have been much more promising than those from 
rface sewage irrig It is found that the severest frost has no pre- 
\ e « t 1 the requireme seems t e a reasonable porosity of 
S eavy clays 1 peats being less well suited to the work than other soils, 


and the best of all ng fertile loams on porous sub-soil. The principle on 

which the cperation is based—intermittent downward filtration—is the same 

that has been successfully adopted here for the disposal of the sewage of 
@ I } > 


| Lenox, of the Woman’s Prison at South Framingham, and in connection with 
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can compass a mischief to you he will do it. And yet no 

h language could more clearly describe him. . . . Mr, 
with a a fat face, on which a beard has 

most hearty grasp of which is feeble. 
ie he would look as if he had just run 
ny years since Mr. Casey began life in 
nd from the time when he pleaded infancy in defence of a pro- 
price of a watch that had been sold to him on credit, his master 

d that he would make his mark.” 


\is raciness and point are sustained throughout the volume, whose limits 
rat erial with perfectly normal exactness, so that there is no book-mak- 
bout it, as there easily might have been. Nor does Mr. McGrath draw 


: ‘ . | out the moral of any of his sketches, which, for that matter, are significant 
wh from them are concerned, ‘ i - . 
| , for tl enough without tags. One deduction to be drawn from what he says about 
a little difficult to account for the . é Highs ; / 
‘ Mr, Casey and others like him is that the Irish are manageable enough by 
eltic character, except by sup- ’ ? 
era : : people who understand them. In this book they are managed only by those 

any of the bias of patriotism . . ‘ / 
: ; re , who cheat and rob them, to be sure, but the author would probably not for- 
his success is certainly complete. : h 
: mally maintain that the only way to humor their whimsies is by humbugging 


ply for himself whatever amiable and 1 
7 F them more or less seriously. 
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